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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. _— 
ACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 
Session 1866—67. 
The SESSION mi CONMEECE i mOnrnay. October 8th. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3 » by Professor H. J. 


ROBY, M.A. Beton — The ‘importat nee *and Position of Law 
as a subject of General Education. 


CLASSES. 
Latin—Professor Seely, M.A 
Greek—Professor Malden, t A. 
Sanscrit— Professor Goldstiicker. 


Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 
Arabic and Persian— po Mees ieu, Ph.D. 


Telugu—Professor C. P. 

Marathi—Teacher, Mr. We SP 

Hindfstani and Winal_Teasher the Rev. F. G. Ullmann. 
Bengali—Teacher, Mr. Goolam Hy 

jujrathi—Teacher, Mr. peak iy Bowaiiie: 

linda Law—Professor E. P. Wood, B.A. 

English Language and Literature— Professor H. Morley. 
‘rench Language and Literature—Professor oval a 
talian Language and Literature—Professor G. 

yerman Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A. F.R.S. 
Mathematics—Professor De Morgan. 

Mathematical Physics—Professor Hirst, Ph. te F.R.S. 
Experimental Physics—Professor Foster, B. 
»hysiology—Professor Sharpey, LL.D. M. Db E.RS 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— Prof. W liamson, F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, F.R.S C.E. 
Architecture— Professor Hayter at — F.S.A. F.1.BA. 
Geology (Goldsmid ne ‘eed Morris, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Professor Mores, E.G. 

Drawing— Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professorship vacant. 
Ancient and Modern History—Professor aan, si A. 
Political Economy—Professor J. E. Cairnes, M.A. 

aw—Professor J. A. Russell, LL.B. 
Jurisprudence--Professor H. J. Roby, M.A. 

RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Some of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a Register of Persons who receive Boarders into their 
Families. The Register will afford information as to terms and 
ba particulars. 

Information concerning Andrews’ Entrance Exhibitions, Clas- 
sics and_Mathematies, three of 30l., tenable for three years; An- 
drews’ Prizes, Andrews’ Scholarships, Jews’ tio 











[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 

The SESSION 18%6-7 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
wan = an INTROD DUCTORY TECTURE by 
RINGER D., inoeien, to the Hospital, and 

a Medien i in the College. 
tuses, and the Regulations for Scholarships, Behiiiens, 
and ot er Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the Colleg: 
WILSON FOX, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1866. 


The Lectures to the Classes of pe Faculty of Arts will com- 
mence on Monday the 8th of Octobe 


TESTIMONIAL to Mr. CASE on his Retire- 
ment from the Vice-Mastership of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. Former Pupils and their Friends are invited to sub- 
scribe. Circulars containing details may be obtained in “the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Epmonp W. Symes, Univ. Coll., London, 
W.C., to whom also Chequesand Pp. 0. 0. Orders )may be mad made > payable. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Prof. 
LEONE LEVI’S LECTURES,‘ On the Bank of England 
and other Institutions of Credit,’ will py vs x DAY, 
October 11, at 7 p.M. For Prose sk me. W. Cunninc- 
HAM, Esq. JE D. 3. Principal. _ 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 
GIVE eSy that the Office of HEAD-MASTER of the 
SCHOOL will be VACANT at Christmas next, and that they 
will receive pak for the Appointment not later than 
Wednesday, October 17. 
For information, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC DEP& ARTMENT will be Opened, for Private 
Instruction in the Theory and Practice of the Art, on and after 
an ay Bo 4th. = Apply personally, or by letter, to Grorcze Dawson, 
ectul 


BCT BES on MINERALOGY and 
EOLOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, London, are given on 
WEDNESDAY. we “yt AY MORNINGS from Nine to Ten, by 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on a ory begin Friday, 
Oct. 5, and terminate ‘at Christmas. Fee, 21 ose on Geology 


the Ist of 
SYDNEY 
‘ofessor of 























Scholarship, David Ricardo and Joseph = ly Scholarships in 
Political ape and Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurispru- 
dence, and other Prizes, will be found in the Prospectus of the 
rosie These may be had on application at the Office of the 
0: 
The Session of og Faculty of Medicine will 


in pons ap Sy till ay A shorter course of 
Lectures on Minera eology is deli 

Evenings from ms ent Nine’ These begin on Oct. 10 and ter- 
minate a’ Fee, 1l. 11s. 6d. Mr. Tennant also accompanies 
his Students to "the Public Museums, and to places of Geological 
interest in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








on 
Monday, October 1s' 


The School will cate on Tuesday, — 25th. 
CHAS. CASSAL, LL.D., 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, ‘ae to the Council. 
August 2ist, 1866. 


[J SIVERSITY 





COLLEGE, LONDON, — 
CULTY of ARTS. 
Session 1866—67. 
ANDREWS ENTRANCE po apart oe anes Toteance 





CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 
Committee of Council on Education, South Kensington.— 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for Science Certificates for 
Teachers | = take place in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
ime-Table will be sent on applica- 
tion to the eee Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, London, W. All Applications for Examination must be 
made before the 15th of Octo r, except in ima Il. and IIL, 
which must be made before the Ist — bee y+ = 
y order o 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 











Exhibitions will be awarded, afte ion, 

Candidates not already Bbatente of the | College, being not =the 
than 18 years of age on the 1st of October, 1866. One for Superior 
Merit in Classics, one for Superior Merit in Mathematics and 
Physics, one for Superior Merit in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Physics combined. Each will be of the value of 301. per annum, 
tenable for three years. Examination, October at | and wo 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, 
London.—The Sixteenth Session will commence on MON. 
DAY, the 1st OCTOBER. Prospectuses of the course of study 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





Prospectuses of Courses of Instructions and R 
cerning Boholarahine and Exhibitions may be gained at “the 
Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Prospectuses of the Faculties of Medicine, Arts, and Laws, 

of the Evening Classes, of Classes preparing for Matriculation in 
the University of London, of ieg Chemistry, Architecture, 
Engineering, and Physics and of the School for the ensuing 
Session, will be forwarded on eppttentian to the Office of the 


College. 
Tae CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1866. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The PROFESSOR of FRENCH has TWO VACANCIES 
in his house for S ‘TS or PUPILS inthe Junior School, 
to Board and Reside. Particulars may be had on application to 
Prof. Cu. Cassa, 31, Hilldrop-road, Camden-road, or at the Office 
of the he College. 


(Qin ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and CON STRUCTION. 

tel | ee Classes of this department of the College will commence as 

© 

Mathematics—Prof. De Morgan, October 9. 

Physics, Mathematical—Prof. Y. Archer Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S., 











October 10. 
Physics, Ex rimental, znereetiont, and Practical—Prof. C. Carey 
oster, B.A., October 


= Practical ; Chemis try, Se ag 
tematic—Prof. Williamson, Ph R.S 
Civil Engineering—Prof. Pole, F. R: 3. |S eathy 
Architecture and Construction—Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 
F.1.B.A., October 10. 
Geology and Mineralogy—Prof. Morris, F.G.S., October 10. 
Drawing-Teacher—Mr. G. B. Moore, the second week in October. 
EXHIBITIONS in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—An 
Andrews Entrance Exhibition of 307. per annum, tenable for 
three years, will be open for competition for superior merit in 
— and Physics. Days of Examination, Thursday and 


Pros; ectuses and further particulars of Classes, Scho: 
Exhibitions, and Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of of 7 


College. 
CHARLES CASBAL, LL.D 
Dean rd ‘the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKIN 
carte the Council. 


University College, London, Savane, 1866. 


ae Sys- 








yee HUXLEY, F.R.S. will com- 

a COURSE of Beventy. Lectures on NATURAL 

HISTORY, yrs 10 o’clock, on MONDAY NEXT, October 1, at the 

Royal School of Mines, J ermyn-street ; to be continued on every 

Week-day but Saturday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 
4l. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Rox, SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
URE and MARINE ENGINEERING, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—This School will RE-OPEN on the Ist of 
seen nex 
plication for information as to Admission, &c., should be 
me. to the Secretary, ——— = Art Department, ‘South Ken- 


in on Museum, W. er of 
- The so of the Committee of Council 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 

October 1, at 8 2 ’clock p.M., With an Introductory Address by Mr. 
Haynes Walto: 

At this Hospital the Medical Appointments, including five 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 501. each, and a resident megintrarsise at 1001. per 
annum, are open to the Pupils without fee. It has Obstetric 
and Ophthalmic Departments, and a Children’s Ww ard (in the 


new wing). The Clinical and Pathological Instruction is care- 
full nized. 
‘ Poe Prospectus , Entry, and full Information as to Prizes, &c., 


apply to any of the Medical Officers and Lecturers, or to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


E SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS will be OPENED to 
the Publicon MONDAY, November 5th. All Works intended for 
a should be sent in not later than 20th October.—T. 
Lean’s New Gallery, No. 7, seein next the Theatre. 
R. CLOTHIER, Hon. Sec. 


HE PRESS.—FOR DISPOSAL, under very 
favourable circumstances, the Whole or Half SHARE ofa 
well-established Monthly Class JOURNAL ofa caggiare a and 
a Teveg oe The — satisfactory reasons can be en 





he proposed change, al any one connected with the 
publishins = who | has . little time at his command, the 
opening will found invaluable.—Address, with zen name, 


Gamma, Phillips’s Library, Store-street, Bedford- -square 





HE PRESS.—The Fropeiotors of a leading 
Provincial Journal, of Liberal politics, are desirous of meetin 
with a GENTLEMAN, resident in London, to furnish them wit! 
an Article weekly, on some current political or social topic. 
bea writer of a ond a in the newspaper world.— 
—— mag Ws nature of present engagements, &c., 
‘-¢ A B., Mr. White’s B General Advertising Offices, 33, Fleet-street, 
ondon. 


HE PRESS. —WANTED, by a Young Man, 
aged 29, fully qualified, a SITUATIO as PUBLISHER, 
Assistant Pobtnber or to fill 1 any appointment of trust. First- 
class references, and seousity if desire = Beta, Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE PRESS.—WANTED, to PURCHASE, 
- a WEEKLY PAPER, connected with a good ‘Agricultural 
district. An old-est: ablished J ae organ preferred. None but 
bond fide applications need be e.—Address WerEKLY, care 
J.8. Cualiss, Esq., 26, New Bridge- street, Blackfriars. 


RESS.—An Experienced Verbatim REPORT- 
ER is ape for a RE-ENGAGEMENT on a good Daily.— 
Address X. X., Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


To EDITORS.—A GENTLEMAN is required 
to EDIT a Weekly Newspaper, a knowledge of French and 
of the Continent indispensable.—Apply (by letter only) to H. L., 
~— pes Vickers & Harrington, 2, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, 














JOURNALISM. -—WANTED, by the Proprie- 

long-established and successful Weekly Paper, 
ONE or MORE PARTNERS with Capital sutlicient to extend it 
intoa a Parties applying must give satisfactory references. 
—Address, by letter, “‘ MipLanp,” care of Messrs. Kennedy & Co., 
Brown-street, Manchester. 


ANTED,a JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Apply 
to Mr. Cornisn, Bookseller, Manchester. 


N EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT, who 
has had the Management of a Daily Paper, will be in 
WANT ae SITUATION at Christmas.—Letters addressed Mr. 
Kay, care of J.S. Cualiss, Esq , 26, New Bridge- street, Blackfriars, 
will receive immediate attention. 











ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 

A London Curate wishes for the above.—Lectures given on 

— Subjects.—Articles written for Newspapers or Periodi- 
ddress X. X., 49, Castle-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS, &c.—Advertiser wishes to 
PURCHASE a small PUBLISHING BUSINESS, or a 
Share of one, or the Copyright of a Serial peaiag a paying Cireu- 
lation : to have a Christian tendency, and to be in noe indis- 
pensable.—Frpes, 26, Campbell-terrace, Tollington Park, N 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, of 
good address, for the Bookselling and Stationery Business. 
—Address Mr. E. Starter, Bookseller, Manchester. 


RAUGHTSMAN for STAINED GLASS. 
—WANTED, Two or Three ASSISTANTS of first-rate 
abilities in Figure ‘Drawing. It is indispensable that they be 
fully conversant with ancient styles, and the technical demands 
of art as applied to a Painting. None but those so qualified 
need apply. Liberal Salary.—Communications in the first in- 
stance by letter, stating experience, &c., to Crayton & Bext, 311, 
Regent-street, 


‘0 MUSEUMS.—FOR SALE, at less than 

their Cost, a number of well-finished GLASS CASES, with 

olished Oak Frames, made for a Museum.—Apply to Mr. Damon, 
Weymouth. 


N ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS is 
rs required for a German, age 25, a Protestant : competent to 
teach German, French, Music, and the usual Branches of Edu- 
cation ; has satisfactory references ; and a Lady in whose family 
she resided will answer any inquiries addressed to F. E., Clifton, 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 


























EDICAL EDUCATION. —The ADDRESSES 
MEDICAL porcasion delivered at St. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, by the ARCH- 
is of YORK (964), Lore — (1865), and Professor 
UXLEY (1866), MAY BE OBTAINED, together with the Pro- 
pa for the ensuing Winter cane, on application to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


LYTHSWOOD HOUSE, 
BELSIZE PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
MISS BLYTH receives a limited number of Jong Te Ladies, the 
daughters of Gentlemen, as members of her ape studies, 
ursued under eminent masters, are carefull superintended by 
iss Blyth, assisted by talented Fo gt and mon, | Governesses. 


Great attention hei ‘id to Fore: ages, the advan’ 
of a Continental Education are combyued with the h the moral trai 
eo comfort of an —- 
and i -4 on application. 











O PRINCIPALS OF FIRST-CLASS 
SCHOOLS.—A Lady, of Middle Age, desiresa RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as MATRON and HOUSEKE PER in a School or Col- 
lege for Young Gentlemen. She has had many years’ experience 
in similar situations, ani 
and References.—A ‘Address 
square, Bloomsbury, We. 


i" ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for 
i the SONS of GENTLEMEN famstatoety 13, Somerset- 
street, Portman-square.—The MICHAELMAS ERM will com- 
mence TUESDAY, October 8. 


bighhy-coccm lished LADY, ee has been a 
cessful Finishing Governess for many years, wishes to 
RECEIVE a Ba YOUNG LADY, or ah SISTERS, wo EDUCATE. 


M.N., Mr. Sharland’s 
Library, Southampton. 





i 
9X. Y., College of Preceptors, 42, Queen- 
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RY AL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the EXAMINATIONS 
in General Education by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, for the years 1866-67, will take place at 
the omen periods, viz.: SATURDAY, October 27 6 
SATURDAY, November 10, 1866, SATURDAY, April 2 7 
and SATUR RDAY, July 27, 1867; and on each occasion the Exami- 
nation will be continued on the “succeeding Monday. 

Intending Students of Medicine are reminded that a Certifi 
of having passed the above Examinations, or one of those recog- 
nized by the General Medical Council as equivalent to it, is 
requi before their names can be enrolled in the Register of 
Medical Students. 

Lists of the Subjects of Examination, and all other Informa- 
tion, can be had from the Officer of either College. 

D, R. HALDANE, Secretary to the Royal 
Co lege of Physicians. 

JAMES SIMSON, Secretary to the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 










Sept. 1, 1866. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will commence on TITURSDAY, Nov. 1, 1886. 
Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degree: 5, &c., in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, to gether with a 
List of the General Council, will be found in ‘the * Epryaurcu 
same eRsity CALENDAR,’ 1866-67, published by Messrs. Maclachlan 
& Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. ; per post, 28. 9d. 

By order of the Senatus ; 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 











September, 1866. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 


President—SIR R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S 
Vice-President-JOHN RYALL, LL.D. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Session 1866-67. 
Professors. 
Anciens o78 Ty opm Practical Anatomy—J. H. Corbett, 
-D. 

Practice of Medicine—D. C. O’Connor, a B. M.D. 
Practice of Surgery—W. K. Tanner, M.1 
Materia Medies— Purcell O’ Leary és- L. A.M. M.D. F.BS. 
Midwifery—J. R. Harvey, A. - 
Natural Philosophy—John 
Chemistry ; Prentionl Chemistry J.I yt 
Zoology ; Bot tany—Joseph Reay Greene, A 
Medical Jurisprudence—J. Blyth, M. Ds Mict 

rister. 5 
Modern Languages—R. De Véricour, A.M. 
Logie—Geo. Sidney Read, A.M. 

Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery, at the North and South 
Infirmaries, by Physicians and Surgeons of th 1ese Institutions. 
Clinical Midwifery at the Lying-in Hospital. 

he wipers Session will be opened on Friday, the 2nd of 
November, 1866, and the Lectures will commence on the 2nd 
of November. The Department will be opened for Dissections 
on the 2nd of November, under the direction of the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, assisted by Dr. Shinkwin and Dr. H. M. 
Jones, Demonstrators. 
Bight Scholarships will be awarded to Students in Medicine, 
wo Junior Scholarships of 251. each, to Students com- 
mencing their First, Second, Third, and Fourth Years. 
By order of the President, 
RO BERT JOHN KENNY, Registrar. 


THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The COLLEGE SESSION will open on TUESDAY, the 16th 

of October, when the Supplemental Examinations will commence. 

The Examinations for Junior Scholarships wil! begin on Thurs- 
aay. the 18th of October, when the following Scholarships will be 

ered for Competition :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

Third Year.—One Literary Scholarship. Value. 

Second Year.—Five Literary and five Science S 
the annual value of 242. each, and tenable for two yea 

First Year. —Five Literary and five Science Scholarships of the 
value of 241. each. 














nael Barry, Bar- 











ol arships of 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Eight Scholarships of the value of 257. each ; two to Students of 
the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Years respectively. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Two Scholarships to Students of the First, Two rh Students of 
the Second, i One to Students of the Third Year; all of the 
Value of 291. each. 
The Ex: soaination for Senior Scholarships and for Law Scholar- 
ships will be held at the usual time in December. 
Junior Scholars are exempted from p: yment of one moiety of 
the Class Fees in their respective Facultie 
The Lectures and Courses of Instruction i in the ordinary Clas 
embrace the Subjects required from Candidates at the Pul lic 
Examinations. 
The Mz atriculation Examination will be held on Fri 
19th Octob 
Further information may be obtz ohne’ from the Reg 
By order of the Presiden 
AM LU PTON, Cee A., Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Galway, September 20, » 1800 


PPULDURCOMBE SCHOOL, Is sle of 
Wight, in the late Mansion of the Earls of Yarborough. 
The present arrangements afford admirable accommodation _ 
three Masters and twenty Pupils. ‘There are Three Vacanc 
Quarter-day October 6th. 


‘ONDON UNIVERST’ re EXAMIN A- 

4 TIONS.—A WRANGLER and Classical Scholar, — luate 
of Cambridge University, experienced in Tuition, prepares P mp ils 
for the above Examinations.—Address E. R., 9, Reg rents Pa 
terrace, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 















ny, the 





AT 




















B EN R H Sa ee 
icians. 


Physic 5 
WM. MACLEOD, M.D. F.8.C.S.E. 
THOMAS SCOTT, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S.E. 
wae pagities i: is especially adapted for the Hygienic and The- 
utic Treatment of Chronic Diseases during the months of 
Winter and Spring. — For detailed Prospectus address Tue 
Mayacer, Ben Rhydding, by Leeds. Cabs wait the arrival of the 
trains at the Ben Rhydding Station. 








NIVERSITY OF 


SESSION, 1866-67. 

The Very Rev. THOMAS BARCLAY, D.D., Principal, will 
PUBLICLY OPEN the UN IVERSITY on MONDAY, 5th No- 
vember, at Twelve o’clock Noon. 

The UNIVERSITY a will MEET as follows, Daily, 
unless otherwise specifie 


GLASGOW. 













I. ARTS. 
Commencing Tvurspay, 6th November. 
Classes. Hours. Professors. 
Humanity, Junior ...... 8andlla 2 
re Senior 9AM. and F Mr. Ramsay. 
Priv ate . lpm. as a 








Greek,  Sunior— 
yrones . 12 Noon 
Provectior 10 A.M. .... Mr. Lushingten. 
» Senior .. 8 A.M. and? Pm M. 
2PM. 


gand 1 a. M. se 5 Mr. Veitch. 
pea, et AE segeags 

Physical Laboratory .... 9 a... to4 pu, j 22- Wm. Thomson. 
Mathematics, Junior . U5 — “ “ } Mr. a 

Dr. Grant. 


Senior 
Astronomy i 2 ae Wed. 

Dr. Rankine. 
Mr. Nichol. 


Moral Philosophy . 





Civil Engineering | “and \ 

B tr 7 J 4mm 
nglish anguage “and) 
Literature.......0..0.06 j Pu. 


II, THEOLOGY. 

Commencing Tuvrspay, 8th November. 
P.M. ones 7 

$0 Noon ..... * } Dr. Caird. 
WO AM. secvcee = 
9 A.M. 
9am. Ta. & Th. Dr. Weir. 
lp. Tu. & Th. 
11 a.M. ........ Dr. Jackson. 
Dr. Dickson. 


Divinity, "fot ool 

nior . 

Hebrew, fan oth 

» Senior .. 

9 Private 
Chaldee 

Ecclesiastical History ° 

Biblical Criticism ........ 10 A.M. cccccece 








IIl. LAW. 
Commencing Tvespay, 6th November. 
Scottish Law .. Mr. Skene, Advocate. 
onveyancing Mr. Kirkwood. 





IV. MEDICINE. 
Commencing Tvespay, 30th October. 











Chemistry . e.cces IO A.M. o. 00 aa | 

Practical C’ hemistry 12 Noon ...... Dr. Anderson. 
Chemical Laboratory 9+ a.m. to4) P.M. 

Practice of Phys as JO A.M. ........ Dr. Gairdner. 
Anatomy .. 11 A.M. ..- 

Ans nag al Dem« aie ) } op.ar “Dr. ae ann 


tion ° 
P ractics ul Ang ntomy- 
Materia Medica ... 
Forensic Medicine _ 


Demc¢ onstrator. 
Dr. Cowan. 
Dr. Rainy. 
Dr. Walker-Arnott. 








Botany (in panne 
Surgery es Mr. Lister. 
Midwifery. Dr. Pa 





gan. 
Institutes 0 of } ne Dr. A. Buchanan. 
ature istony (in Sum- ’ ~ 
mer). —- Dr. Young. 
Eye (W altonian Lectures, ‘ D 
in Summer ).. eS bara 





Ir. Mackenzie. 


*,* In the Medical Cle asses the Session will be Opened on 
SDAY, 30th October. 





The Office of the Registrar will be open for the purpose of Matri- 
culation on and after Thursday, 18th October, Daily, with the 
intervention of the Holidaysat the Sacrament. The Matriculation 
Fee is 1l. for the Academical Year. 

DUNCAN H. WEIR, D.D., 
Glasgow College, 25th Sept. 1866. Clerk of the Senate. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The CLASSES OPEN for the WINTER SESSION on TUES- 
DAY, October 30, 1866 as follows:— 
Chemistry . os eooce LO A.Me wooo mst 

. Dr. Anderson. 





Practical C ‘hemistry.. 12 Noon 
Chemical Laboratory 9} a.m. todd P.M. 
Practice of pieniogere 10 A.M. . . Dr. Gairdner. 





Anatomy 11 A.M. * Dr. Allen Themen 









Ani utomical sia Sap aie 

Practical Anatomy .. 104. M. - to 4 pate, Demonstrator. 
Materia Medica ...... seceeese DY. Cowan, 
Forensic wasn Dr. Rainy. 


Mr. Lister. 

Dr. Pagan. 

Dr. A. Buchanan. 
{PNgeans ol and Sur- 


Surgery ........ 

Midwifery . 

Institutes of Medicine... 

Clinical Medicines and acti) 
nical Surgery 
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geons of Royal 

Infirmary. 

Preliminary Examinations of Medical Students in Branches of 
General ‘ ducation will take place on 26th October, 1866, and on 
12th Ape > 1867. 

The Regulations under which Medical Degrees are granted, and 
notices of the subjects of examination, will be found in the 
Calendar of the University. 

Glasgow College, September, 1866. 
TH H E CHEMIC AL LABOR ATORY 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
Is Open Daily from 10 to 5, for the Study of Chemistry, under the 


direction of 
Mr. ARTHUR VACHER,. 
Terms, 151. per a jadatins Gas, Apparatus, 
Chemicals, &c. 
EVENING CLASS, suitable to Gentlemen preparing for 
Examiuations, 11. per Month, meets twice a week. 


ANALYSES of Waters, &c., executed. 
OME EDUCATION.—A Widow Lady, 


residing near Town, wishes to meet es One or Two Young 
LADIES, between the ages of 10 and 16, TO EDUCATE with her 
own Daughter. They would have the ady antages of a very supe- 
rior and comfortable Home, an excellent Governess and Masters. 
The Lady devotes her time to their comfort. The highest refer- 
ences. Cows and Ponies kept.—Terms from 80. to120/.—Address 














| E. M., Post-Office, Slough, 





ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—T —The 

PHOTOGRAPHS taken in PALESTINE under the direc- 

tion of Captain Wilson, R.E., for this Association (164 in number, 

9 by 6), are now printed, and may be procured at No. 5, New Bur- 

lington-street, on application to Mr. Styax. Price 18. 6d. each ; 

or 1s. to Subscribers. Many of the Views — never been taken 
before.—For Catalogues apply. he tan ort 

COLLEGE, 


OVE, Hea: See., Sydenham. 
DEEN’S 
SESSION, 1866-67. 


CORK. 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 

On TUFSDAY, the 16th of October next, at Ten o'clock a.m., 
an EXAMINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Stu- 
dents in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, and in the 
Department of Civil Engineering. 

The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on THU RS- 
DAY, the 18th of October. The Council have the power of con- 
ferring at these Examinations Eight Senior Scholarships of the 
value of 401. each, viz.: Seven in the Faculty of Arts and One in 
the Faculty of Law: ‘and — six Junior Scholarships, viz. : 
Fifteen in Literature and Fifteen in Science of the value of 
each; Eight in Medicine of the: VE vis of 25l, each; Three in Law 
and Five in ve ivil Engineering of the value of 201. each ; to Fifteen 
of which First Year's Students are eligible. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the Subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on application to the Regis- 
trar. By Order of a President, 

ROBERT J. KENNY, , Registrar. 


Ow ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London). 
Session 1866-7. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 1st of 
October, 1866, and terminate on Friday, the 2ist of June, 1867. 

Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present 
Session will be found in Prospectuses, which may be obtained 
from Mr. Nicholson, the leegiainars at the College, Quay-street, 
Manchester. 

More detailed information as to Courses of Study, Scholarships, 
Prizes, and other matters in connexion with the College, is con- 
tained in the Calendar, to be had (price 2s. 6d.) at the © ollege, or 
from the Publishers, Messrs. Sowler & Sons, St. Ann’s square; 
Mr. Cornish, Bookseller to the College, 33, Piccadilly, and other 
Booksellers. 
oe Classes are held for persons not attending the Day 

US: 

A more full Advertisement will be found in the Atheneum 

of Saturday the 15th inst. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of a 
mitting Day Students, on Wednesday the 26th, Thursday the 2 7th, 
and Friday the 28th September, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.; and for the 

Admission of new Evening Students on a and Tuesday, the 
sth and 9th October een from 6'30 to 9 Pp. 

J.G. GREENWOOD, 2. ee Principal. 
Foun P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustecs. 
_ September, 1866. 

















N the UPPER “and "MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, rete S.E., for First-class Business Pur: 
suits, the NEX UARTER commences October 6th. A Pro- 
spectus and Report of Public Exa ene may be had on — 
to JOHN YEATS, Lh. 
BEPFORD, ¢ OLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49, th oon SQUARE. 
ession 1866—67. 

a ae el AL LEC TU “ will be delivered by ADOLPHE 
HEIL D Ph.D., on WEDNESDAY, October 10, at 3 o’clock. 
Kamitta ¢ free to "Ladies and Gentlemen on presenting their 
visiting ¢ 

The Cl: ‘yohiog will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October lith. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENED on September 27th. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained at the College. 

_ Jae MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 














LEX. ANDR A COLLEGE , to prepare 
4 Students for the Civil Service, University, and Military 
Examinations. 

Governovs—The Lord Chancellor, Lord Boston, Lord Chief 
Baron, Dean of Wells, Rector of Lincoln ¢ voll. , Oxford; Professor 
of Sanskrit, Oxford ; Master of C. C. Coll., Camb.; Harvey Lewis, 
Esq., Pai td. James, Esq., Q C. M.P. — 

Profess ev. Dr. Giles, Dr. Lath: um, Dr. Owgan, Count 
Safi, Dour’ as Liancourt, Dr. Kinkel, &c. 

Apply at Avexanpra Cotiece, Ealing, Middlesex; or 215, ‘ 
REGENT-STREET. 


DU CATION. —At VILVORDE, nee 

SELS, there are two excellent Establishments. pwhere 
CHILDREN of good families may receive complete INST RUC 
TION, and serious Training.—The one, for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the management of 
M. Micnavx, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames VanpER WeErrT. 


? 

| Rz LAW IN G and PAINTING.—LADIES 

MORNING CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square. —Mr. BENJA- 

MIN R. GREEN, Member of the Institute of Water-Colour 

Painters, begs to announce that his CLASSES for the above, 

Model Drawing and Sketching from Nature, RE-ASSEMBLE 
OCTOBER Ist. Particulars forwarded. 


OLLEGE COMMUNAL de BOULOGNE 
SUR-MER.—The SONS of ENGLISH GENTLEMEN areX 

here PREPARED for the EXAMINATIONS. for pa to 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commissions, Indian Civil Service, 
Home Service, Matriculation, and all other Examinations in the 
Universities. The Course of Instruction comprises Mathematics, 
Cl es, Modern Languages, History and Literature. Pupils are 
received as Boarders, Half-Boarders, and Day Scholars. Added 
this Institution is a Junior College for the reception of Youths, 
from Six to Ten years of age.— For particulars, apply to M. 
Blaringhem, Officier de l'Université, Boulogne- -sur-Mer} or, Pro~ 
epcomunes ay be obtained of Mons. Le Prince, 261, Regent-street, 
London, 


GERMAN LADY, living with her Mother 
ys at Carlsruhe, ne Capital of the ‘Grand- Duchy of Baden, 
desires to RECEIVE PUPILS, not more than Six in number, 
Sig terms are 401. sae annum. A thoroughly good education will 

iven, including German, French, the Elements of the Italian 
md Spanish languages if desired, and Drawing. A sm all Exige 
charge would be made for Music. First-rate Masters may also be 
obtained. The Lady has just left England on account of the death 
of her father in Germany. She has the highest recommendations 
from thenobleman’s family with whom she was living as Governess. 

Letters may be addressed to Friiulein Loo, Schopfheim- im- 
Ww iesenthal, trand-Duchy pf Baden; or to O. W. Farrer, Esq.. 
Encombe, Wareham. 
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(aa LEMEN PREPARED for the UNI- 

SITY, Civil Gervice and Royal College of Surgeons 
EXAMIN ATIONS, by a G NTLE MAN (Bachelor of Arts and 
holder of a Certifics ate of Merit from the Committee of Council on 
Education). —Address E., 12, Camomile-street, City. 


MORNING CLASS is held by Ladies of 
much experience in Tuition, for the education of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN under the age of Ten, at 33, Fitzroy-square. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the aptiogsy Roti branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages. 
‘The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very —— provided for. 
For terms and further particulars, apply 
CHARLES TILLMORE, Principal. 


Dovis ETON COLLEGE, CALCUTTA.— 
NTED, oo the School in connexion with the above: _ 
1. A HEAD-MASTER, to undertake the Superi of 

















R. V. NATALI teaches ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE and goes References given.—Address, 
32, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8S. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0002. 








Directors. 

Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, nes 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, P. 
Get Ireland, Esq. Esq 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert! Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are pre ~~~ to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
nlevins terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
ae rs, at 5: per cent., and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cen 
‘Raslicnbens fi for martoulere to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No.7, it India Avegee, 3 wr A London, 
E.Cc. By order, MERON, Secretary. 





the School, Geataas the Mathematical Instruction, and Assist 
with the other Masters in Aeon A University Man, Eng- 
lish or Scotch, is required, not over 36, Married or Unmarrie: 
and a Member of some Protestant Church. Salary, 360J. a-year, 
with Quarters (Unfurnished), Board, and Medical attendance.— 
—_ -Class Passage Overland. 

2. A SECOND or CLASSICAL MASTER, who shall also assist 
in House-duty. A University Man, Unmarried ; otherwise as 


above. An Englishman preferred. Salary, 300l., with Board, &c., 
as above. 
3. A THIRD MASTER, to Teach (mainly) Geosraphy. and 


History, and to assist in Flouse- duty. A Trained Teacher, Un- 
mareies otherwise as above. Salary, 2401., with Board, &c., as 
a Ore 

4. A TRAINED MASTER to Conduct, with an Assistant, the 
Infant School, and to assist in House-duty ; Married or Un- 
maneees otherwise as above. Salary, 180/. to 2401., with Board, 

» as above. 

Testimonials of abilities and experience to be lodged with the 
Rey. James Currie, M.A., Principal of the Training College, 
Edinburgh, on or before 20th October; when the Electors will 
appoint immediately. 

The Gentlemen selected will be required to leave this country 
on or about 19th November, and to engage for a period of not less 
than five years. 

_ Edinburgh, 18th September, 1866. 


LGIERS from KUBAH, by Madame 
BODICHON.—DAY & SON ee have to announce 
that they have sue ee a FAC-SIMILE, in Chromo- 
lithography, of a WATER-COLOUR DRAWING of Algiers, 
by Madame Dodiehoe Size, 13 by 19 inches; under a French 
mount, 19 by 95 inches. Unframed, 11. 1s.; appropriately framed, 
221.—Orders should be forwarded ’ immediately to Day & Son 
(Limite 1), 43, Piceadilly, W. 





HY Dror: \THIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 

The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 
and eae medical superintendence of the founder, JOHN 
HITCHMAN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 








Secrets ary. 
A ENTA AL AFFECTIONS. — A Physician, 
residing within 1 er! distance of London by rail, has at 


the present time VACANCIES in his house for TWO L ADIES 
and ONE GENTLEM AN. oTthis House has been established over 
60 years for the reception of ten Pp -class Patients only.—Address 
M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker é & laise, 67, St. James's 's-st., S.W. 
rpuE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any Romans, 
aamnding | + the supply required. the best new books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New Publications and Catalogues of Cheap 
oks, gratis and post free.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopeson’s, and 
Saunprrs & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


ONDON LIBR ARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London. —Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 








The following are the terms of pamtosioe: to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages: Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
aoe Membership, 261. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
iTen to Town Members. Reading-room open from 

Six. "Prospectus on application. Catatocvur (New Edition), 
just published, price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T° BOOK- BU YERS.—C. T. JEFFERIES & 
SONS, 97, REDCLIFF-STREET, BRISTOL, have just 
issued their CA ATAL OGUE, No. 27, of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, comprising C hoice and ‘Valuable Works in Antiquities, 
Architecture, Puritan and Modern Theology, Biography, Topo- 
graphy, History, Travels, Books of Engravings, &c. in fine Li- 
brary condition, now on Sale, at extremely low Prices, for ready 
money. 50,000 Volumes always on Sale. 
*,* Catalogue sent free for one postage-stamp. 




















T° BOOK- BUYERS. —A NEW CATA- 

LOGUE, NOW READY, including Black-letter Books 
—Shakespeare, the rare Folios—Illustrated Works—Miltoniana— 
County His tory—Miscells aneous Literature—and a singular Selec- 
tion of Curious Books, Wit, Jest, Drolleries —also, Works illus- 
trated by Bewick and Cruikshank, &e., sent by ost on receipt of 
owe stamps.—Tuomas Beer, 15, Conduit-street, nd-street, Lon- 


don. W 

LIBR ARIES PURCHASED, full value given, thereby Rscit: 
ing the ruinous sacrifice of property consequent upon sale by 
auction. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—tTriibner & Co., 60, 
Paternoster-row, London, have always in Stock a large 
variety of the best AMERICAN LITERATURE, and are 
receiving Weekly Packages from all parts of the United States. 
Books not in Stock can be procured i in about five weeks. 








OOKBIN DING—in the Monastr0, Groxter, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS 
AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


ONE THOUSAND COPIES of BAKER’S JOURNEY to the 
ALBERT N'YANZA—TWO THOUSAND COPIES of FELIX 
HOLT—and a proportionate supply of each of the following 
BOOKS are in circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 


Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Vols. III. and IV.—The 
Regency of Anne of Austria, by Miss Freer— Up the Country, by 
the Hon. Emily Eden—Memorials of the Tower, by Lord de Ros 
—Lives of the fie Bishops, by Miss Strickland— Lord’ 's ; Natur ul- 
ist in Vanoouvet Island—Dabney’s Life of General ** Stonewall” 

Jackson, V 1. II.—Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwood, Vol. IL. 
Harting’s Birds of ee Home Life in the Light of its 
Divine Idea, by Baldwin Brown—Redgrave’s Century of Painters 
—Ruskin’s Crown of W ‘ld rsceeere Bertram’s Harvest ofthe Sea— 
Spencer's Travels in Fra: and Germany—Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Vi hately—Hobson's Life of Waterton— ogee om by 

* Barry. Cornwal 3cce. Homo—Lamartine’s Biographies— 
Twelve Months i in Sweden gs ee Howitt—Crowes I I istory 
of Painting in Italy, Vol. [11.—Cosas di Espaiis 5 Blackburn's 
Travelling in Spain Life a Sell Death of Jeanne d’Are, by Harriet 
Sone Days of Yore, by S: arah Tytler—Brooke’s ogee in Sara- 

—Lord Combermere’s Correspondence—Diary of the Hon. 
Willi am Windham— Boner’s Transylvania—Livingstone’s Zambesi 
—Palgrave’s Arabia—London Poems, by Robert Buchanan—Mas- 
ter and Scholar, by E. H. Plumptre — Life of Giulia Falletti di 
Barolo—The Fair Gogpeller—Aunt Margaret’s Trouble—Elster’s 
Folly, by Mrs. Henry Wood—The Lost Tales of Miletus—For Ever 
and Ever, by Florence Marryat—The Race for Wealth—Ra tehel's 
Secret—Nora’s Trial—The Toilers of the Sea—The Constable de 
Bourbon— Doctor Austin’s Guests—Wealth and Welfare—Cradock 
Nowell—The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman—Lords and 
Ladies—Hotten’s History of Hey Pe pay in the Way— 
Sporting Days, by John Colquhoun—Armadale, by Wilkie Collins 
—Wives and Daughters, by Mrs. Gaskell—The Lady’s Mile— 
Cerise, by Capt. Whyte Melville—A Noble Life—Letters on Eng- 
land, by Louis Blanc—Mozart’s Letters—Beethoven’s Letters— 
Essays on the Church and the World—Hartwi ms Harmonies of 
Nature—Lord Milton’s North-West Passage by —Tristram’s 
Palestine—Wolzogen’s Life of Raphé nel~-Kisein 
mency Franklyn—Miss Marjoribanks—The Wil 
vensworth—Leighton Court—Hereward—and many other Recent 
Works of acknowledged merit and general interest. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a CONSTANT SUCCESSION of NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
City Office, 4, KING-STREET, + Cheapside. 


CHEAP BOOKS 
AT MUDIE'’S LIBRARY. 


The OCTOBER LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for 
SALE, is NOW READY. 

This List contains Palgrave’s Arabia—Livingstone’s Zambesi— 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church—Lord Bury’s Exodus of 
the Western Nations —Robertson’s Memoirs—Windham’s Diary— 
Lord Milton’s North-West Passage—Tristram’s Travels in Pales- 
tine— Mozart's Letters—The Toilers of the Sea—Wives and 
Daughters—A Noble Life—The Lady’s Mile—Cerise—and more 
than One Thousand other Books of the Past and Present Season, 
at the lowest Current Prices. 

The OCTOBER LIST of BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 
selected from the LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings, for PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES, is also 
READY, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


Sale hy Auction 
Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 

TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- garden, 
on FRIDAY, October 5, at half- past 12 ent es CAMERAS and 
LENSES, by Ross, V oightliinder, and others, § Smart’s Dark Tent, 

ths, Printi ing Frames, Chemicals, &c. Also, Telesco: Opera 

and Race Glasses, Musical Boxes, Mi icroscopes, ani Objects, 
Stereoscopes and nd Slides, afew Prints and Drawings, and a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Lots. 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 











WILLIS & SOTHERAN, 
OF 136, STRAND, 
HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Both NEW and SECOND-HAND, for SALE, in London. 


THEIR 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, 


Just published, post free for three stamps, 


Contains a LARGE ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
WORKS, in all CLASSES of LITERATURE and the FINE 
ARTS, including many Curious and Rare Books; 


Among whieh may be mentioned the following :— 


IN COUNTY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY :—Clutter- 
buck’s Herts. —Lipscomb’s Bucks.—Eyton’s Shropshire 
—Warner’s Hampshire—Brayley’s Surrey—Harris’s Kent 
—Anderson’s Shropshire—Thoresby’s Leicestershire— 
Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments—Billings’s Baro- 
nial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland—Grose’s 
Antiquities of England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, a 
large-paper copy of this fine work, 13 vols. folio, russia— 
Nash’s Mansions of England, folio. 

IN BOOKS OF PRINTS :—Les Arts Somptuaires et His- 
toire du Costume, 324 plates in gold and colours, 4 vols. 
—Galerie Royale de Dresde, a magnificent work, 190 
large parts, 2 vols., Atlas folio—Galerie des Peintres 
Flamandes, Hollandais et Allemands, par Le Brun, 3 
vols. folio, morocco—Galerie des Peintres, par Chabert, 
3 splendid vols. folio, morocco elegant—Her Majesty’s 
Galleries of Paintings by Modern Artists, india proofs, 
folio—Real Museo Borbonico, a complete Set of this 
beautiful work, 800 Engravings, 15 vols, 4to. bound— 
Costumes du Moyen Age, par Hefner-Altenack, a fine 
illustrated work, 3 vols. 4to.—Weigel: History of Block- 
Books, Early Printing and Engraving, finely illustrated, 
2 large vols. folio—Gailhabaud, Monumens Anciens et 
Modernes, 400 plates, 4 vols. 4to.—Hore B. Marie 

Virginis, fine illuminated Medieval MSS. on Vellum— 
Bible Ilustrations—Sir W. Hamilton’s grand Work on 
Etruscan Vases, 4 vols. folio—Voyage Pittoresque de 
Naples et de Sicile, 280 fine engravings, 5 vols. folio, 
morocco—Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales, 2 vols. folio—Books of Portraits—Grindley’s fine 
coloured Work on Indian Scenery—Smirke’s beautiful 
Illustrations to Don Quixote, choice india proofs—Mont- 
ferrand’s fine Work on the Cathedral of St. Isaac, St. 
Petersburgh, folio. 

IN NATURAL HISTORY :—Bewick’s Birds, first edition 
—Bewick’s Quadrupeds, largest paper—Cuvier's Animal 
Kingdom, 16 vols.—Cuvier, Mammiféres, coloured 
plates, folio—Andrews’s Botanist’s Repository, 600 fine 
coloured plates, 10 vols. 4to.—Linnean Society's Trans- 
actions to 1862, 23 vols. 4to.—Malherbe’s great work on 
Woodpeckers, coloured, 4 vols. folio—Latham’s History 
of Birds, coloured plates, 11 vols. 4to.—Gervais, Zoo- 
logie et Paléontologie, 2 vols. 4to.—Yarrell’s British 
Fishes, &c. 

IN FOREIGN LITERATURE :—Aldines ; valuable editions 
of Boccaccio, Ariosto, Dante, 4 vols. folio, plates— 
Ramasio, Navigationi e Viaggi, 3 vols. folio—Erasmi 
Opera, 11 vols. folio—Scripture Sacre Cursus Completus, 
ed. Migne, 26 large vols.—Schiller’s Werke, best edition, 
12 vols. calf extra—Scribe, (iuvres, 5 vols.—Cesaris 
Commentarii, ed. Clarke, the grand folio edition, with 
plates—The Works of La Fontaine, Le Sage, &c. 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE:—Burney’s Music, 4 vols. 
Mrs. Centlivre’s Plays, 3 vols.—Chaucer’s Works, folio— 
Geographical Society's Journal, complete, 34 vols.— 
Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, 2 vols. —Layamon’ s Brut, 3 vols. 
—Mechanic’s Magazine, complete to 1865, 83 vols.— 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 2 vols. 4to. |—Palgrave's 
English Commonwealth, 2 vols. 4to. —Smyth’s Cycle of 
Celestial Objects, 2 vols. Somers’ s Tracts, a very fine set 
in morocco, 13 vols. 4to.—Sharon Tarner’s History of 

tngland, 12 vols —The Works of Hallam, Carlyle, 
De Quincey, Scott, Tennyson, Thackeray, Prescott; 

Duff's Mahrattas, 3 ‘vols.—and many others. 


LIBRARIES IES BOUGHT. 
IMPORTANT TO SELLERS OF LIBRARIES. 


Executors or Gentlemen having for sale Libraries of 
Books, either large or small, in Town or Country, or wish- 
ing to exchange the same for others, are respectfully 
reminded by the Advertisers, who have been long known 
as the most extensive Purchasers and Sellers of Books of 
every class in London, how much more advantageous it is 
for them to dispose of their Property by — arrange- 
ment, rather than trust it to the risks of a Sale by Auction. 
Wiis & SOTHERAN are not only ready at times to 
give the highest prices for Books, but they save the Seller 
the delays and losses frequently arising from Sales by 
Auction, for it is notorious that, in addition to the large 
expenses attending the latter mode, property, unless sold 
at particular seasons, is often unduly sacrificed. They also 
Value, Catalogue, Arrange, and Renovate Libraries, either 
in Town or Country. 


Wutus & SorHEeRan, Booksellers, 136, Strand, 
near Waterloo Bridge. 
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Ten QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for insertion in the frhening Tenbe of 
he above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
oth, and BILLS EA the 8th ins 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 


No. XII., OCTOBER, 1866, price 58. 
1 a 3 on Supplies and our Prosperity, with a Coal Map of the 


orld. 
2. The Public Health. Reports on the Sanitary Conditions of 
Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester; and on the Sani- 


RA a Era in Illumination: Wilde's Lag moe Electric Ma- 
chine. By W. Crookes, F.R 'S.. with two Plates. 

4. Adams? 's Recent Astronomical Discovery. By Richard A. Proc- 
tor, B.A. F.R.AS. 

The PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH PMOCLATION for the 
bene t Saye memes of SCIENCE, 1866 

Chronicles of 

The Scien ce Teachers® ” Association. 

Index to > Volume lll 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, LXXXVIII. price 6s. for OCTOBER, contains :— 
1. Maine de Biran. 
2. Photo; whan eM 
3. Notes on erloo. 
4. The Moral View of the Atonement. 
~ Jamaica. 
. Les Apotres. By Renan. 
r the § New Germanic eauere 
Con & srary Lite: 
__Wondon: jh v yalford & Hodder, 7, Paternoster- -row. 


Price 58. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 178. post free, 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE and BIBLICAL BBCOmD. Edited by B. HARRIS 
COWPER. No. XIX. OCTOBER, 

Contents.—1. Alternative Versions ef ot the Psalms. By a Scottish 
Clergyman—2. Hermes Trismegistus. By Professor G. Masson— 
3. The Abuse of Criticism in Religion. By  Ryeasy agg bo Dr. 
Rowlan d Williams and the Hebrew Prophets —5. Exegesis sf 
difficult Texts—6. Pantheism (II. Pantheism in pogtiogian. 
= 4 bi na f Limitation of Inspiration—8. The True Cha. 

r of M Magdala. By the Rev. E. J. Prescott—9. The 
Cheech of the Holy O epeha y ag Rev. John Mills—10. Euse- 
bius of Ceesarea ihe Star. By Dr. W. Wright—11. Obituary : 
M. Neale, D. D122. Correspondence—i3. Reviews and Notices 

Books—14. Miscellanies. 

of vittioens & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Price 28. 6d. 


ie THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XV. 1st OCTOBER, 1866. 


. The “Son of God” considered as a title of the Messiah. By 
RK B. Drummond, B.A. 

- The British and Foreign Bible Societ; ety. 

, eerie of Roman Catholic Piety. By Charles Bear 


4. Female Education in the Middle Class. By W. H. Herford, 


5. The Later Isaiah. By G V. Smith, B.A. Ph.D. 
6. The Gospel Question. 2. The Fourth Gospel. 
7. Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams & No’ rgate, Henrietta- Eee, 
Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederic-street, Edinburg 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XXI. for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 
ies Baron Liebig, printed by Woodbury’s Photo Relief 


ng. 
ts of the Diat By E. Ray Lankester. Illus- 


rai 
Aérolites. By T. M G.S. 
Electrical Principles _ at Atlantic Telegraph. By Professor 
G. C. Foster. Illustra’ 
Bone og of Gibraltar, Malta and Sicily. By A. Leith 


Lophopus "Orystallinus. With Coloured Eeaotaien 
Genesis or Parthenogenesis. By H. E. Frip " 
Modern Views of Denudation. By E. ft Hull. E.Gs wet 
How to Work with the Telescope. Be R. A. aan, F.R.A. 

Illustrated. 
Reviews of Books. 
Summary of Scientific Progress. 

London: Robert iardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE, for OcroBeEr. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Notes on Floren | On the ee of Girls. By 
The Indian Civil § Service. a Uto 
Munro’s Lucretius. | arthur! ‘Hugh Clough, 1819— 


eet First and Last Lodger. 1 
's Chartes V.and Francis On the Welsh Triads; with a 
Confirmation of an Ancient 
On a Living in Perspective. 


One from other Sources. By 
or of * Wann iadifas, yi 


the Rey. William Barnes, 
Gent eman. B.D. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for OcroBer, 
1866. No. DCXII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke. Part XVII. 

Concerning ae ana French Wines. 

Light and Dark B 

Nina Balatka: The Story o of i. aston of Prague. Part IV. 

Alison’s History of Euro: 815— 

Lectures on the History ae — om Church. 

Cornelius O’Dowd.—On the Great German Duel—On Outgrowing 
the Continent—The “* Hedge ” to Lose—Is Boritis Contagious ? r 
—Bathing and Bathers—* Our . i Correspondents.” 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 406, for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
6. The Holy Land. 
sa cual Enemies and 











1. Missal- Pointing. 
2. Never—for Eve 
3. Books and Book: Collectors. 


F 
4. Cometh up as a Flower. 8. Number Five Brooke: street. 


5. Ecclesiastical Parties in Scot- . Irwin's Poe! 
land. . Phases of Phy" siognomy. 


Dublin: George Herbert. Pot Hurst & Blackett. 





LIFE’S MYSTERY, by Curinton Hope, 
Miss Braddon’s successor in ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
See October Number. 
H oulston & Wright, 65, Paternoster- Tow. 


QERIST CHURCH, OXFORD, by an M. A. 
Oxtobe f “the House.” See ST. JAMES’'S MAGAZINE for 
ictober. 

Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HRISTIAN SOCIETY —the New Family 
Magazine. One Shilling, Monthly. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, E.C.: at all the Rail- 
way Stations; and by order of any Bookseller in Town or Country. 





HE RELIGIOUS USE of TRAVEL.—See 
the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


N the COUNTRY on an AUTUMN SUN- 
DAY.—See the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


VENINGS with FRIENDS and BOOKS: a 
Discussion on the Religious Literature of the Month.—See 
the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


HRISTIAN HOSPITALITY.—See the First 
Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


URIOSITIES of HYMNOLOGY.—See the 
First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


HRISTIAN SOCIETY of OLD ENGLAND. 
—See the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


RUE SITE of the HOLY SEPULCHRE.— 
See the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


EOPLE CALLED CHRISTIANS.—See the 
First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


HE PAGAN CHRIST.—See the First Num- 
ber of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


HENOMENA of MODERN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE.—See the First Number of CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


BENtTLey's MISCELLANY. 


Contents for OCTOBER. No. CCCLVUII. 


OLD COURT: a Novel. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ProLoGuE—THE a 

Chap. I. Captain Chetwyn 

Chap. IL. T e Meeting in , Churchyard. 

Chap. io What passed between Captain Chetwynd 
and h er on 

Chap. IV. 

Chap. V. ¥ of IIL 

Cha ~~ VI. How the Two Rogues were caught in a 











II. A VISIT to the RUINS of BEEJAPORE. 

III. JOURNAL of an AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

IV. ABOUT GREAT GRIEFS as a MEDICINE to LESS. 
ys The —_— ROUND BISMARK’S COUCH. By Mrs. 


< 


VI. TAUROMACHIA. 
VII. SIR ROLAND. By William Jones. 
VIII MUSHROOMS. 
IX. WINES and WINE-SHOPS in the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


ps TaROCR bef By Mrs. Alfred Miinster. Chaps. 
XI is oo and ps ae By Blanche Marryat. Part II. 
haps. 


This day is published, 


i" ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LXXXIV. (for OCTOBER, 1866). Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


I. SILCOTE of a By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
* Ravenshoe,’ * The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ &c. 
‘Chapsi 13.—St. Mary’s by the City. 

»» 14—St. Mary’s by the La! 

»» 15.—Garibaldi and Kossuth are startled by 
the Apparition of Madame George: 

+»  16.—The Princess, after an ineffectual cfort 
to compose matters between Italy and 
Austria, has a little Table-Rapping. 


Il. REMINISCENCES of VIENNA. By the Rev. Archer 
rey. 

III. By t the WATERS of BABYLON, B.C. 570. By Christina 

IV. AMAT ATEURSHIP: a Conversation. By Philip Gilbert 


¥. HINTS on wal PRGANEEATION of GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
By Anne J. ugh. 

VI. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
VIL. An AUSTRIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
VIII. HENRY HUDSON, the NAVIGATOR: a Biographicak 

Sketch. By Dr. G. M. Asher, of Heidelberg. 
IX. ESSAYS at ODD TIMES. 
X. AUTUMN MUSINGS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
XI. The NEW GERMANY. By Edward Dicey. 


NEW STORIES, 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
are continued in this Number. 
Volume XIV. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. now ready.. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, containing 
HOME with the HOOPING COUGH; or, How they Made the 
Best of It. Chaps. 5,6. By the ‘Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 
The ences BIRD who TOLD STORIES. By Norman. With 
Illustration by Miss Edwards. 
The PRINCE of SLEONA. Chaps. 7, 8,9. By A. E. 
HUNTING the WIND. Poetry. By Eoluein. With Illustra- 
tion by F. Gilbert. 
The COUSINS and their FRIENDS. Chap. 10. By o Author 
of ‘ Sydney Grey,’ &c. With Illustration by Pasqui 
WAR and the DEAD. A Dramatic pisloene, from the ‘French of 
Jean Macé. Translated by J. H. G. With Illustration by 
F. Gilbert. 
A SHILLING’S WORTH of WONDER. By the Editor. 
EMBLEM.—“ Securely rooted.” By the Editor. 
a Words and Music by Frances Elizabeth 
ox. 


OCTOBER MEMORANDA. By the Editor. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street: 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 
1. The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. By Charles J. Hemans. 
ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts cn Christian At Iv.— 
" Art Schools of the Future. By the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
3. RENAN’S LES APOTRES. (Second Notice.) By the Rev. 
S. Stead. 


4 RECENT POETRY. (First Paper.) By the Editor. 
5. = an SCHOOL EDUCATION. By the Rey. W. E. 
6. The NORTH SIDE of the LORD'S TABLE. By the Rev. 
T. F. Simmons, M.A. 
7. LETTER from the BISHOP of CAPETOWN. 
8& NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Alexander Strahan, Ludgate-hill; and sold by all Booksellers, 


Ts. PARIS TIMES, published every FRI- 
DAY. ae to, all that propose travelling on the 








Pau, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 





Vil. 
_ Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
(oLsuRy's NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Jontents for OCTOBER. No. DL. 


I, ROMANIA: The Danubian Principalities. 
II. CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. By Janet Rober 
son. 
III. “NOT AT HOME” and LITERARY SOCIETY. By 


Francis Jacox. 
IV. SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. By Nicholas Michell. 
V. The SPIRIT’S PROPHECY. By Mrs. Bushby. Part III. 


VI. EGYPT, and a JOURNEY to PALESTINE. By Lieut.- 
Col. R. H. Miles. Chap. 1X. 


VIL. as 4-1, Ana TOWER: a Tale of the Day. Chaps. 
- to . 


VIII. GREAT and LITTLE PEOPLE. 
IX. IDALIA. Book V. Chaps. XII. and XIII. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
fur SEPTEMBER. Vol. XXIX. Part III. 
Contents. 

Major-General BALFOUR, C.B.—On the Budgets and Accounts 

of England and France, pp. 120. 
Miscellanea and Quarterly Tables. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1867.—Sixtieth 
Thousand. The Great Year of Prophecy. Fall of the Pope. 
Power of Napoleon. Reform in England. A ae He of Fulfilled 
Predictions of the War in Germany, Death of Palmerston, 
&c.—George Berger, London. Price 6d. 37th Ay 








or 
tm nee, Rome, Naples, Geneva, ie. Single Number by post, 5d. 
—Office, 12, ‘Crane- -court, E.C. 


One Penny, Monthly, with Engravings by Gilks, 


HE BRITISH BOY: in Sport, and in Earnest, 
at Home, at School, and Abroad. 
“* Morally and intellectually it is one of the best publications of 
he day.”—Naval a Gazette. 
Hall & Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


PHotes RAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN 
of EMINENCE, edited by E. W. aya ee ), M.A., contains 
a Portrait and short Memoir of CHARLES K NIGHT ; also of 
Professor DE MORGAN and Dr. ELIZABETH BLA CK WELL. 
Price 2s. 6d. post free. Forty Monthly Parts have now been issued, 
each containing three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence 
in Literature, Science and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others inckuded —* aa 
Magazine separately (as Cartes-de- Visite) for 12 pos’ 

London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


N EW CUSTOM-HOUSE for BOMBAY.— 

The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by Boss S-s con- 
tains fine View and Plan of the Custom- ‘House ‘about t0 e built 
in Bombay; Papers on the Celtic Church—The Condition of 
Live — The Antiquities of Eastbourne, Abbotsford, ani 
Galashiels— King John’ at Drury Lane—Progress in Italy, 
With all the cognate News.—1, York- street, Covent-garden, and. 
all New-men. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PRINCE OP 
THE HOUSE OF DAVID.’ 


HE THRONE of DAVID. By the Rev. 
J. H. INGRAHAM, ee of ‘ The Pillar of Fire,” ‘ Prince 
of the House of David,’ &c. With Eight Full-page I Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. handsomely "pound in tloth. O58. Now ready. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 26, ivy-lane, Paternoster- TOW. 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— en 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA, from its commencement to its 
withdrawal from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENRY 
ROWLEY, one of the two Survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's 
Clerical Staff. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, a 
numerous Illustrations, 218. [Jus pan 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR T. B. ELLIS, nah 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the 


late Lieut.-General Sir T. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. &c., Royal 
Marines. From = own Memoranda. Edited by LADY 
ELLIS. 1 vol. 8 (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL. 


ANGELO LYONS. By William 


PLATT, Author of * Yorke House,’ &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Just ready. 
AT AHITIAN NOVEL. 


HENA,;; or, Life in Tahiti. By Mrs. 
ALFRED HORT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. Ready. 
LONDON PAUPERISM. 


Tne FEMALE CASUAL and her 


LODGING; with a Complete Scheme a the peegaiation of 
Workhouse Infirmaries. By J. H. ST. D, ond. 
&c., Author of *‘ London Pauperism,’ &e. eee 8vo. tite ed, 

y. 


NEW NOVEL. 


PHILO: a Romance of Life in the 


Firs Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. Un the Press. 
THE REV. 8S. C. MALAN. 


A HISTORY of the JEWISH 


te H, from a Christian Point of View. By the Rev. 
. MA LAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 8vo. 
Un the Prese. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE UTTERMOST 
FARTHING.’ 

VICTORY DEANE: a Novel. By 

Un the Press. 


CECIL GRIFFITH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL. 


A WIFE and NOT A WIFE. By 


CYRUS REDDING. 3 vols. post 8vo. (In the Press. 
THE REV. S. C. MALAN. 


SERMONS by GABRIEL, Bishop of : 
y the 


Imereth. Translated and Edited from the Georgian, 
Rev. 8. MALAN, 


crown 8yo. 


M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 1 vol. 
Press. 


NEW STORY. 


META’S LETTERS: a Tale. By Mrs. 


E. J. ENSELL. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN MACE. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. A TERED GATTY, Author of ‘ Parables from Na- 
be &. Part I. MAN. Feap. 8vo. the Third oe. 5s. 


oth. 
sas. Part II. ANIM pid, completing the Work, the Second 
Edition, fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. c. [Re 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD.’ 


The LITTLE KINGDOM; or, the 


Servants of the Stomach. A New Series of Letters toa Child 
upon the Life of Man and of Anim: From the French of 
JEAN MACB. 2 vols. small 8vo. [In the Press. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
The 


QUADRILATERAL. 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. 58. bevelled boards. aay 
“**The Quadrilateral,’ with its quaint but telling tithes and its 
triad of as yet unknown authors, = and we are sure will 
receive, a warm welcome from all 1 and ve 
lovers of poetry.”"—Churchman. 
he po a ~ Ry are ¥y good taste, and always graceful and 
—Joh 





pleasing. 
NEW NOVEL. 


The ROMANCE of MARY CON- 


STANT. Written by HERSELF. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bevelled boards. (Ready. 


THE LATE REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


ESSAYS on LIT URGIOLOGY and 
CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. JOHN MASON NEALE, 
D.D., Warden of Evil e College. With an Appendix on 
Liturgical Quotations from the Isapostolic —— By the 
Rev. GERARD MOULTRIE, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 


The GREEK PASTORAL POETS: 


THEOCRITUS—BION—MOSCHUS. og eg and Edited 
by Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity Colle; om oe gs e. Third 
Edition, revised. 1 vol. post Syo. 10s. evel a. 

ys 


DR. M. J. CHAPM 


HEBREW IDYLLS and. DRAMAS. 


dy. 


By D J. CHAPMAN, Trinit College, a Ori- 
stnally M plished in Fraser’s Magazine. vol. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bevelled edges. (Ready. 

London : 


SaunDeERS, OrLtEy & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





LATIN GRAMMARS 
IN USE AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, revised, 12mo. 33. 6d. 


KING EDWARD _Vith LATIN 


GRAMMAR: Iatine G ta; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Latin Tongue, for the Us a Schools. 

One peculiar Gamietitie of this Grammar is to be seen in the 
labour that has been bestowed on the selection of examples for the 
illustration of the hwy These examples have been chosen with 
ae carefal eR to their intrinsic value, moral. intellectual, 

historical; so that the oe who learns this Grammar will 
find that he has commi mory a large stock of the best 
aie of the best Latin pete poth i in prose and verse. 
t contains also a valuable Appendix, from various sou 
some of them — on Roman History, Chronology, Lite. 
rature, and Language. 





Also, Fifth Edition, revised, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD Vith FIRST 


LATIN BOOK: The Latin faitenee; including a Short Syntax 
and Prosody, with an English Translation, for Junior Classes. 


JOHN auabar. Albemarle-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 


Now ready. with 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 622 pp. crown 8yvo. 78. 6d. 

A SMALLER BIBLE DICTION- 

ARY, for the Use of Schools and You 

Antiquities TH Tew meegravhy. 8 and FNatural Fister” Be 

tn ge xXaminer in the University of 


“**Phe Larger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly, intended for 


New Works for October. 


—_———_ 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS of a 


NORMAN HOUSE, with Genealogical Miscellanies. By 
JAMES HANNAY, Author of ‘A Course of English Litera- 
ture,’ ‘ Satire and Satirists,’ &c. In 1 vol. (Shortly. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. the Author 


of ‘ Miss Forrester,’ ‘The Morals B ayfair,’ &. ia 3 Lo wate. 
(Shortly. 


TOWN and COUNTRY. By Andrew 


HALLIDAY, Author of ‘ Everyday Papers’ and ‘ Sunnyside 
Papers.’ In 1 yol. (Ready. 


The RACE for WEALTH. B 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ &. In 
Reprinted from’ Once a Week. {7 this day. 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


hy een of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
ER. 2 vols. (Ready. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, 


3 rake 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols, 
with Portrait. 
The THREE LOUISAS: 


a Novel. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 vols. (Ready. 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 





Divines and Scholars, and * The Concise Dictionary ” for Families 
and Students ; Lay a smaller and more elementary work is needed 
for the use of Schools, Sunday-School Teachers, and Young Per- 
sons. This work has been drawn up with this object, and contains 
such an ve of ae nae. hlography phy, geography, 
and natural history as ane, i is likely to 9 require in the 
study of the Bible. cy short, it seeks to render the same service 
ves tl aay of ay a = the Smaller ~— Dictionaries 
have done for the study of the Greek an man Classics in 
schools.”—Editor’s Preface. 


Lately published, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE 


DICTIONARY, for the Use of ae and Students. With 
Illustrations. 1,050 pp. medium 8yo. 


Ill. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LARGER BIBLE 


DICTIONARY, for Divines and Schol With Tllus- 
trations. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 52 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








WORKS by 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. 


The following are Now Ready :— 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


JEWISH CHURCH. First and Second Series. Abraham to the 
Captivity. With Maps. 8vo. 168. each. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH. &vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the CO- 


RINTHIANS, with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 8yo. 188. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Con- 


nexion with their History. Plans. 8vo. 14s. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; 


being bag oy ® from the above Work, for Village Schools, ke. 
Feap. 8vo. 


SERMONS in the EAST, preached 


during the Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 98. 


SERMONS PREACHED in CAN- 


TERBURY CATHEDRAL. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


CANTERBURY. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


The ADDRESSES and CHARGES 


of the late BISHOP STANLEY, with a Memoir. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


of 


Nearly ready, 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 8vo. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
vO. (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


Br Mrs. LYNN LINTON, * author of ‘Grasp your Nettle,’ 
*The Lake Country,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &c. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.” In3vols. [Ready. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. [This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With omens Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 


1 vol. 


By an OLD INDL dy this day. 
The MAN of MARK: a Novel. dn 
3 vols, By the Author of ‘ Richard Langdon.’ [Rea 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS, 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1yol. (Ready. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of *Town and Country.’ 


NOTICE —The Cheap Edition of 


FACES for FORTUNES. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, 
Author of ‘ Paved with Gold,’ &. (Shortly. 


NOTICE—The Cheap Edition of 


PHEMIE KELLER. ay Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of 
*The Race for Wealth,’ * Much Alone,’ &c. (Shortly. 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. H. Weed, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 


SANS MERCI. By the shee: of 


‘Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above— 
MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 63, 
MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 62. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 63. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 63, 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6e. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &. 68. 


London: T1nsLEY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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This day (price One Shilling), the OCTOBER Number of 
THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of ‘East 
Lynne. 

Chap. 19.—The box that the sea cast up. 
20.—Unaccountably vanished. 
21.—Searching Dane Castle. 

A TALE of the WAR. By the Author of ‘ Charlie Thorn- 
hill,’ &c. 

THROUGH SOMERSET. 

From VANCOUVER ISLAND tothe MOUND PRAIRIES. 
By J. Keast Lord, F.Z.S. 

a. et By the Author of ‘ Miss Forrester.’ 

p. 32.—The lull before the storm. 

P- 33. —Farewells to Lucia. 

34.—Fais ce que Dois! 

A RAMBLE on SALISBURY PLAIN. 

HUGO the BASTARD. By Robert Buchanan. 


” 





The INACTIVE CRATERS of VESUVIUS. By Pro- 
fessor Ansted, F.R.S. 

CANT. 

LETTERS to JOSEPH. By Edmund Yates. No, II. On 
the Wing. 


GREAT EASTERN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The MAGIC MERE. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
atalns 


New Story by Florence Marryat. 


FOR EVER and EVER: a Novel. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict’ 
and ‘Too Good for Him.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of UP THE 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached House’ and ‘The Semi-Attached Couple.’ 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

From the Times.— In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India 
Miss Eden’s book is scarcely equalled. To those who have never 
seen the country they will be as full of interest and amusement as 
to the old Indian, for of all the letters here reprinted there is not 
one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far 
the most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which 
have been laid before the public for many years, and are as fresh 
and vivacious as if they had only come by t ast overland mail.” 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 


Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865- 66. By J. E. HILARY | 
SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The 'lale of Danish 
Heroism.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“As readable and thoroughly entertaining a book about Ame- | 
rican life and politics as any we have read for some time past. 
Mr. Skinner deserves emphatic praise for his sagacity in reading | 
character, and,the lightness and skill with which he tells a good 
story.”. — Atheneum. 


THRICE HIS: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


“A well-written tale, giving much information about life in| 
India.”"—Reader. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘**No one can read this book without being struck by the more 
than ordinary ability it displays. It is written with an ease and 
a ripeness of worldly wisdom that would indicate the practised 
haud of a mature writer. The character of Madeline wea it 
is of great psychological power, and the way in which she trembles 
on the confines of terrible faults shows a rare power of discrimi- 
nation. Madame de Fontane is also a masterly sketch.” 

Saturday Review. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER 


ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. JOHN KEAST 
LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the Britis h North American 
Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with many beau- 
tiful Litustrations. 243. 

* One of the very pleasantest works on natural history that it 
has been our fortune to meet with. The author hasa free and 
happy pencil, and in his descriptions bird, beast, fish and insect 
live before us, until we seem to know them. »_ Globe. 








a Novel.| 


Also, early Next Month, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 
COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. 


Vol. II. of the LIFE of WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Co press mdence and Family Papers. By 

ELIZA M ETEYARD. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. 

oe 8vo. 21s. bound. Now ready. 

* volume (completing the work) is embellished with 
nearly me ‘beautiful Illustrations. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 


MANY in 1865 and 1866; including a Steam Voyage down 

the Danube, and a Ride across the sag ane of European 

Turkey, from Belgrade to Montenegro. By SPENCER, 

Author of * Travels in Circassia,’ &. 3 vols, = 

“The clearness, good temper, and sound sense with which Capt. 
Spencer describes every subject that comes under his notice, the 
picturesque variety of his descriptions, and the minuteness as well 
as comprehensiveness of his ein ations, can be appreciated only 
by reading his volumes.”—Daily News. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 


COMBERMERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Family Papers. By the RIGHT HON. MARY, VIS- 
COUNTESS COMB ORME E, and Capt. W. W. KNOLLYS. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURAL- 


IST in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game- Birds, and Fish of that Sane. By MAJOR 
W. ROSS KING, F.R.G.S. F S. Royal 8vo. illustrated 
with beautiful Coloured Plates fry Ww oodcuts, 208. bound. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
OCTOBER, contains: Naval Affairs during the last Seven 
Years—Modifications in War caused by Breech loaders—The 
French Navy—The Wounds of Rifle Bullets—British Light 
Drill—The Organization of a British Landwehr—Adventures 
of Edmund Leigh of the Line—Recollections of Sandhurst— 
From England to Tonghoo, Burmah—Curiosities of Naval 
Literature : The Two Cids—Foreign Summary—Wreck Re- 
gister for 1865—Canada and the Fenians— New Infantry Drill 
and Tactics—The Continental War and the Political State of 
Europe—Promotions and sinensis &e. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 


of ‘THE MASTER OF MARTON.’ 3 vols. 

**A deeply interesting and affecting story, artistically and 
powerfully wrought. Whoever tz akes up the first of these delight- 
ful volumes is sure to read them all.”—Morning Post. 

** A novel of very considerable merit. Its oory 2 Vara 
and touching. Its style is graceful and correct.” 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR. 


HOOD. By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., —-, ft 
* Alec Forbes,’ ‘ David Elginbrod,’ &. 3 vols. (Oct. 


NORA’S TRIAL. 3 vols. 


Ah! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself.” — Wordsworth. 











LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS, &c. 3 vols. 
*** Lords and Ladies* is one of the most charming books with 
which the literature of fiction has been enriched this season. 
| The truth and the value of the moral of the story will recommend 
it as highly as the vivacity and humour of its style and the 
ingenuity of its construction.”—Morning Post. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 


WORTH. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN and I,’ &. 3 vols. 
“A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its 
be and moves by its pathos.”—JUustrated News. 


| The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 


8. RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
** 4 work of no small ability. The plot is ues only well con- 
ceived, but admirably executed.”—John Bu 


BOOKS FOR “THE COUNTRY. 


Eaeh Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS; 
COMPRISING 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human | The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Nature. No thing New. By 
John Halifax, Gentleman. of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
The veneers and Soy Cross. By | Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

Warbu The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Nathalie," ~ Miss Kavanagh. 
Wo Thoughts about | Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from_ Life. By te 
Author of ‘ John Halifax. 
Grandmother's Money. 





W om. ‘py the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Aen Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- 





Author of ‘ John His alifax.’ 


Life for a Life. By the | 
By the Hon. 





ROME. Completing the History to the Fall of the Republic. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the 
Rey. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D. ’ In crown 8yo. 


RicHaRD BenTLEY, New Burlington-street, W., | 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Author of ‘John Halifax.’ | Lost and Saved. 
i Hunt’s Old Court Sub- Mrs. Norton. 


| Les Misérables. By V. FE 

| Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | Barbara’s History. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By E. War arton. 
Burke’s Family Romance. 


Edwards. 
i me Edward Irving. By Mrs. 


the Author 


| Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 


Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


nant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. | No Church. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Mistress and Maid. By the 


By » ™ 


‘TRUBNER & 00’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


Now ready, price 63. 


The Westminster Review, New Series. 
No. LX. OCTOBER, 1866. 
Contents. 

I. THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Il. THE APOSTLES. 
III. THE ENGLISH AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

IV. THE ABBE egg a ON DANTE. 

V. THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION AND THE 

RECIPROCITY TREATY. 

VI. THE DOG: HIS INTELLIGENCE. 
VII. OUR NORTH PACIFIC COLONIES. 
VIII. THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso- 
phy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. His- 
tory and Biography—s. Belles Lettres. 


History of Rationalism: embracing a 
Survey of _ Present State of Protestant Theology. By Rev 
JOHN F. HURST, A.M. With Appendix of idterature. 
Revised and Enlarged from the Third American Edition. 
Small 8vo. cloth. in the press. 


Work and Play: a New Volume of Essays, 
Light and Serious. By Miss FRANCES ety 
nue re 


Poems, selected from the Works of the 
Great Hungarian Bard, ALEXANDER Petiri. Translated from 
the Magyar, with Biogrs aphical and Critical Introduction, 
by Sir JOHN BOWRING, K.C.B. LL.D., &. Feap. 8vo. 

Lin the press. 
Venetian Life. By W. D. Howells, late 


U.S. Consul at Venice. Post 8vo. cloth, 7. 6d. (Ready. 


The Chinese Classics. Translated by 
JAMES LEGGE, D.D. Popular Edition. 8vo. ’ 

Lin preparation. 
On the Natural and Morbid Changes of 
the HUMAN EYE and their TREATMENT. By C. BADER, 
Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With 6 
large Plates in Chromo-lithography, containing 36 Figures 
and 4 Plates of Instruments. Un the press. 


History of the Dervishes. With 20 Illus- 
trations. By J. P. BROWN, Interpreter to the American 
Legation at Constantinople. Ln the press. 


Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories 
of ZULUS. In English and Zulu. by Rev. HENRY CAL- 
LAWAY, M.D. Part I. 8vo. 28. [ This day. 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic; consist- 
ing of a Practical Grammar, with numerous Examples, &e. 
By F. W. NEWMAN. Crown 8yo. cloth, 63. [This day. 


The Beginner’ s Comprehensive French 
BOOK. By J. DELPECH, French Master at Christ's Hos- 
pital. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical 

A Native State and its Rulers—2. Lord Lake 

i oat Lallay—4. Havelock—5. Hyder Ali's 

y ar. r Hug ose. By an OFFICER of the 
ROYAL ST Ser CORPS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [This day. 


Remarks on the Mysore Blue-Book; with 
a Few Words to Mr. R. D. Mangles. By M: Ajor, EVANS 
BELL. 8vo. 23. (This day. 


Tables of Logarithms, with Seven Places 


of Decimals. By JOHN LUV INI. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
[This day. 


A Handbook of Bodily Exercises, based 
upon A. Ravenstein’s ‘ Volks’ Turnbuch, and Edited by E. G. 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., &c., President of the German Gym- 
nastic Society of London,’ ‘and. JOHN HULLEY, Director of 


the nora Club, Liverpool. 8yvo. cloth, pp. 400, and 700 
Woodcuts. Ln preparation. 


A Handy-Book for the G mnasium. By 


E. G. RAVENSTEIN and JOHN H 
ie preparation. 
Jackson’s Gymnastics for the Fingers and 


WRIST; being a System of Mo pero based on Anatomical 
Principles, for Developing and Strengthening the Muscles of 
the Hand; for Musical, Mechanical and Medical Purposes. 
With 37 Diagrams. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo- Catho- 
LICISM: a Word about Intercommunion between the En 
lish and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. OVERBECK, D. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. (This day. 


A Volume of Sermons. By the Right 


Rey. the BISHOP of NATAL. In the press. 


The Principles | of Linguistic aban By 
WILLIAM ITNEY, Professor of Sanscrit in Ya 
College, Newhaven. Crown 8vo. cloth. Un the press. 


Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. With 


Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
108 (Ready. 





Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By 
HENRY BYERLEY THOMSON, Second Puisne Jue of the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon. In2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. er Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chie 


Les Ecrivains Militaires “ae la France. 
Par THEODORE KARCHER, Professeur 4 1’Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &. In 1 vol. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, 7. 6d. [Ready. 


Edda Semundar Hinns Frona. The Edda 
of SEMUND the LEARNE From the Old Norse or Ice- 
landic. Part I. 12mo. Hoth, 3s. 6d. Part II. in the press. 





The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. | St. yo 
| Oliphant, ‘Sam Slick’ s American Humour, 


TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row, London 
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LITERATURE 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A.—Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. III. 
and IV. (Longmans & Co.) 


In the two volumes which Mr. Froude has 





folk, young Carey, Lord Arbroath, Don John, | threatened destruction so fatal to the peace, 
any one was acceptable, not for her love, but honourable policy, the liberty, nay, the very 
the uses she might make of him. While affect- | existence of the nation as an independent 
ing deep regard for the first, a union with | kingdom, that one has scarcely leisure or incli- 
whom seemed not unpopular with the English, | nation to note events of interest, that are of 
who looked on her as the undisputed heir to | lesser import. Yet we may note that, within this 
the English crown, she ridiculed him, and con- | storm-tossed period, the learned Roger Ascham 
fessed her hatred of the religion he avowed, | passed to his rest ; the bishops quietly addressed 
to the King of Spain, for whose kinsman, Don | themselves to a new translation of the Bible; 





added to his historical series the story of | John, and the faith he and Spain might aid her | that lotteries were drawn, night and day, for 
Elizabeth's reign is advanced six years. These |in establishing in England, she was ready to | months together, at the door of St. Paul's; 
years extend from the early part of 1567 to Obey any behests from Spain or Rome that that our merchants opened trade with Ham- 


the middle of 1573. They were eventful years 
generally; very critical years for England 


especially. Within their limit Mary Stuart | 


married the murderer, probably her own con- 
federate in the murder, of her husband. The 
comedy, or rather the tragedy, of the marriage 
was soon played out. A short month or so 
brought separation to the guilty couple, at 
Carberry Hill. Mary resigned her crown ; her 
half-brother, the Regent Murray, placed it on 
the brow of her infant son, and the Scottish 
Parliament condemned her as an accomplice 
in her husband’s murder, and confined her 
in Lochleven Castle. Meanwhile, in England, 
Gresham was creating facilities for the extension 
of English commerce, by laying the foundations 


would clear the path to her anticipated glory , burgh, Russia, and Persia; and that the Queen 
and avenging retribution. ennobled trade and tradesmen by dining with 

When the end seemed long a-coming, and Sir Thomas Gresham, at the Royal Exchange. 
men knew less what was to be made of the | There are other incidents of the time not un- 
wavering and captious Elizabeth than what | worthy of record by the chroniclers, though 
‘might be made by the delivery of Mary from | historians may, perhaps, rather apply than 
|prison, broke out the two abortive attempts | repeat them. But there is one incident of the 
to bring affairs to a crisis by the rising in the | period that should not be allowed to drop out 
' North, headed by the Earls of Northumberland | of memory, There was a member of the 
‘and Westmoreland, and the less dangerous,| House of Commons, named Strickland, who, 
but not less maliciously meant one, at the head falling under the displeasure of the Privy 
lof which was crook-backed Leonard Dacres. | Council, was forbidden by that all-ruling and 
| This Queen of Scots was a source of calamity  over-ruling body, to go down to the assembly 
‘to all connected with, and indeed to many | of which he was an elected member. At this 


| 


|who were connected against her. Because of 
‘her the north of England was half devastated, 


of the Royal Exchange; Elizabeth was paying Scotland in despair, Elizabeth’s life never safe, | 
homage to learning, by attending the public | and yet the cause of it all was a woman of the | 
disputations at Oxford, and was trifling with most fascinating manners, who had been a 
the serious interest which the country, anxious | consenting, if not an active, party to her hus- 
for an undisputed succession and fearful of a | band’s murder, who was also heir to the English | 
renewal of the Wars of the Roses, took in the |throne, anxious to hurl from it her more | 
question of her marriage. With the pretensions | fortunate kinswoman, and to make of a united | 
of the Archduke of Austria and of the Duke | England and Scotland a sort of viceroyalty, | 
of Anjou, with the suits of less likely men |the real master of which should be at Rome. | 
abroad and the hopes of aspiring men at | The papal excommunication of Elizabeth made | 
home, Elizabeth partly amused herself, partly | of her murder an act of merit; but though the | 
served her own purpose. English Queen’slife was often aimedat, theagents | 
Therewith she had other and heavier business | toattempt the execution only lost their own. The | 
on hand. Shan O’Niell in rebellion, Desmond | Regent Murray, less fortunate, was murdered | 


prohibition the Commons took fire, before 
which outburst the Privy Council gave way, and 
affected to permit what it could not prevent, 
the order of the House that Mr. Strickland 
should take his seat. Popular liberty was here 
asserted, and the People’s Council, formed of 
the people’s representatives, took its position 
above the Privy Council, which, in the person 
of Mr. Strickland, had presumed to attack the 
people’s freedom. 

We have noticed that a great portion of the 
two volumes before us is devoted to the history 
of Mary Stuart. We may add, moreover, that 
the result of Mr. Froude’s dealing with the story 
to the Queen of Scots will probably be some in- 
crease, not exactly of sympathy, yet of pity 


and Ormond in arms in Ireland ;—there was this 
serious matter to deal with, and it was dealt 
with not to our national glory. More difficult 
still was the position into which both Mary 
Stuart and Elizabeth fell when the issue of the 
day at Langside sent Mary a refugee, then a 
prisoner and conspirator, into England, and 
condemned Elizabeth to crooked policy, tem- 
pered by some compassion, to cruel uncertainty 
of feeling, followed by politic cruelty of action, 
towards her sister-queen, and which made of 
herself a stern but suffering, though successful, 
woman to the hour of her death. 

More than half of this present portion of the 
work is occupied by the story of the wicked- 
ness, the wrongs, the intrigues, and the courage 
of Mary. In brilliant chapters are narrated 
the strange story of the inquiry in England 
into the question of her guilt as a murderess, 
and of the reasons for withholding a sentence 
and condemnation, on the justice of which all 
men, save those who hoped to see in her the re- 
storer of the Romish religion and the destroyer 
of heresy and heretics in England, were agreed. 
With prospective tragedies, the successive acts 
of which were to reveal the triumph of Mary, 
the vengeance wrung from her old adversaries 
in Scotland, and her accession to the English 
throne, while its late occupant lay waiting for 
worse consummation in the Tower, there was 
the comedy of her variously projected mar- 
riages. With her passion for her former husband- 
assassin, Bothwell, unsatiated,—while such 
marriage as hers was to her bloody-handed 
third husband not set aside,—Mary Stuart was 
ready to wed again with any man by whose 
means she might be redeemed from captivity 
and restored to opportunity, for which she 
thirsted, of full and sanguinary revenge. Nor- 


|a period of the fiercest storms, the intensity of 


| by the villain to whom he had given that villain’s for the heroine. She was guilty, no doubt, if 
|life when it had been justly forfeited; the | not of every crime laid to her charge, yet of 
Regent Lennox, too, was assassinated; the) much from which modern feeling revolts, but 
Regent Mar died; and Morton succeeded to! which was not construed so harshly when the 
the unenviable eminency,—all within the limits | standard of judgment and the moral point of 
'of the period embraced in these volumes. It is view were altogether different from what they 
, are now. The author seems less to care to 
which is only matched by the mendacity of those | officiate as a judge, with Mary Stuart at the bar 
who were tossed by the tempest or who sought of public opinion, than as an advocate of the 
to direct it. Cecil stands supreme in sagacity, | strongest partisan spirit. When retained for the 
and not lower, at least, than any of his fellows | defendant, Henry the Eighth, he almost per- 
in uprightness. When Elizabeth felt that Mary, | suaded the world of the complete innocence of the 
whose infamous character she had spared, and | client. Holding now a brief against Mary Stuart, 
therefore had rendered her detention of the | he is not merely violent, but merciless, in the 
Queen of Scots a seeming injustice,—when | destruction of her character. Or, if Mr. Froude 


| Elizabeth and her Parliament felt that Mary | presents himself occasionally to us in the cha- 


was the focus of continual conspiracy, the object | racter of a judge, he does not wear the aspect 
of which was to destroy the religion and liber-| of a calm, unimpassioned, discriminating, 
ties of England with the Queen herself, it was | anxious awarder of justice, as we are accus- 


a mere matter of defence to decree that to pro- 
pose with Rome was to incur the guilt of high 
treason. The penalty of such guilt was also 
justly levelled against every and all who should 


was less than the alleged right of any other 
individual, and against any and ail who might 
| dare to hold that Queen and Parliament together 
could not limit the succession. 

The echoes of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, for which work Rome rendered osten- 
tatious thanks to Heaven, only stirred England 
to greater watchfulness and resolution. She is 
still in need of that vigilance, and is girding 
herself daily more closely with characteristic 
resolution, and the storm is still roaring around 
her, and the horizon behind indicating heavier 
hurricane in the distance, when the story is 
ibroken off—to be renewed. The tempest is so 
‘fierce, the perils so seemingly inevitable, the 





affirm that Elizabeth’s right to wear the crown | 


| tomed to see in our courts, where Justice sits, 
| heeds, and decrees, but rather of a French 
| judge, who always assumes that the prisoner is 
| guilty, is eager to prove him so, and fumes and 
frets, occasionally abusing the witnesses to cha- 
racter, till he obtains a conviction. The verdict 
would have been to the same purport, probably, 
without the judge being not only judge, but a 
party in the cause. It is the ferocity with which 
some French judges assail the guilty wretch 
before them that provokes French jurors to 
snatch him from the extremity of punishment 
to which the judge would condemn him, by 
adding to the verdict of “guilty,” the saving 
words, “with-extenuating circumstances,” 

In Mary Stuart’s case, these saving words 
seem to Mr. Froude, we think, altogether 
inadmissible. She was guilty enough, the 
woman who slept on the bosom of her husband’s 
murderer, a brief month or two after the hus- 
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band’s slaying, was guilty of all the crime, 
even if she had not talked of its possibility 
before it was done, nor been so near at hand 
when it was doing. But it is not therefore 
necessary to catch at every straw carried on 
the hot air of an accuser’s breath. Yet nothing 
comes amiss to Mr. Froude that serves to make 
“the murderess,” “the adulteress,” as he, with 
much iteration, proclaims her, as baser than 
most murderesses, more unclean than most 
adulteresses. If proof could possibly arise at this 
late hour, that Mary was guiltless of the blood 
of that wayward, cruel, treacherous and loath- 
some wretch who was, nevertheless, her husband, 
her character would not be established, that is, 
if we are to adopt Mr. Froude’s estimate of it, 
and accept as good testimony against her all 
that he adopts himself and would fain force 
upon our acceptance. He flings a quiet sarcasm 
at the application of poetry and painting, by 
which it has been sought to give dignity or 
tenderness to some incidents in her life. How- 
ever Mr. Froude may respect the work, he 
evidently refuses to be touched by the poetry 
of Schiller and Pierre Lebrun, or by the illus- 
tration of Mary taking leave of her child, as 
rendered on canvas by Mrs. E. M. Ward. 

We must, in justice to the author, remark, 
that while hunting Mary Stuart to death and 
disgrace, Mr. Froude is by no means too 
partial to his client, Elizabeth. He is some- 
thing like those barristers who profess to be 
considerably ashamed of the parties whose 
cases they have to support, but who assail all 
the more heartily the unlucky persons against 
whom the case is to be sustained. Then it is 
the most difficult thing in the world to return 
a verdict upon conflicting evidence, based upon 
hard swearing, unless there be one point, which 
the jury must keep invariably in sight, estab- 
lishing guilt or innocence, irrespective of what 
may be deposed on either side by the hard 
swearers. Now, in the great case, the still 
vexed question of Mary Stuart’s criminality or 
justification, there are one or two patent facts 
which establish her wickedness; but as regards 
deponents, as regards her accusers, as regards 
her defenders, with respect to her foes in the 
background, and to her friends who served or 
affected to serve her unobtrusively,—nay, with 
respect to Elizabeth and Mary themselves, there 
is not one who may be implicity believed. There 
was among them all a total disregard for truth. 
The noblest men lied like horse-coupers at a 
fair; the holiest dignitaries looked at heaven 
steadily and lied the while fearlessly; and 
gentle women perverted the truth as audaciously 
and recklessly as the other two put together. 

There is such an atmosphere of mendacity 
spread over and about everything, that Truth 
is almost as difficult to come at as if she were at 
the bottom of the well, dead and irrecoverable. 
Before Darnley’s—nay, previous to Rizzio’s— 
murder, the confederated assassins were deceiv- 
ing or preparing deception towards each other; 
after the later of the catastrophes, the false 
dealing and assertion increased. “ Inconsisten- 
cies” in Murray, Mary and Elizabeth were 
only the result of continual antagonism between 
act and deed. When Mary fell into the hands 
-of Elizabeth, the lying increased tenfold. Both 
Queens wrote in contrary sense to what they 
intended. Elizabeth was white one day, black 
the next; and Mary was not a whit behind her 
unscrupulous sister. Norfolk, with the prospect 
of marrying the Queen of Scots (whose passion 
for Bothwell was never extinguished), and 
therewith sharing the throne of England with 
her, was, or he feigned to be, in a fever of 
delight. His suit was laid, as it were, at Mary's 
feet; but to other persons Norfolk joked 
against the wife expectant whose present hus- 








band had been her accomplice in the murder 
of the former one, and a union with whom, he 
said, would bode fatal unrest to his pillow. 
Nevertheless, he persisted on the one hand, 
while on the other he solemnly denied to 
Elizabeth that such an idea could ever enter 
his imagination as marriage with a woman 
who was not only oppressed by a burthen of 
domestic guilt, but who had asserted that her 
right to the crown of England was better than 
Elizabeth’s. Then, while Mary affected to be 
willing to wed with Norfolk, she was denounc- 
ing his pretensions; and while she feigned to 


be ready to tolerate, favour, nay, promote | 


Anglicanism, she was assuring her Roman 
Catholic friends of her orthodoxy, and mani- 


festing feelings which, if they could ever have | 


been carried into action, would have deluged 
England with blood and sent Elizabeth to the 
scaffold. 

It is to be observed, too, by those who are 
painfully searching after truth, that it was as 
little practised by grave men who watched 
Mary’s interests and served her with apparent 
earnestness and faithfulness. The chief of these 
was Leslie, Bishop of Ross, who was the most 
lively liar, for a man of gravity, that any history 
can produce. 

Let us now turn from comment and specula- 
tion to the text of the"work itself. Here isa 
scene at Holyrood, on the morning of Bothwell’s 
mock trial, in order to obtain a postponement 
of which Elizabeth had despatched an officer 
with a letter addressed to Mary Stuart :-— 

‘* His coming had been expected, and precautions 
had been taken to prevent him from gaining admit- 
tance. On alighting at the gate and telling the 
porter that he was the bearer of a despatch from 
the Queen of England, he was informed that the 


Queen of Scots was not yet awake and could not | 


be disturbed. The door was closed in his face, and 


he wandered about the meadows till between nine ! 


and ten, when he again presented himself. By this 
time all the Palace was astir; groups of Bothwell’s 
retainers were lounging about the lodge; it was 
known among them that some one was come from 


England ‘to stay the assize,’ and when the officer | 
attempted to pass in, he was thrust back with | 


violence. At the noise of the struggle, one of the 
Hepburns came up and told him that the Earl, 
understanding that he had letters for the Queen, 
advised him to go away and return in the evening; 
‘the Queen was so molested and disquieted with 
the business of that day, that he saw no likelihood 


of any time to serve his turn till after the Assize.’ | 


He argued with the man, but to no sort of purpose. 
The gate was thrown back, and the quadrangle 
and the open space below the windows were fast 
filling with a crowd, through which there was no 


passage. Troopers were girthing up their saddles | 


and belting on their sabres; the French guard were 
trimming their harquebusses, and the stable-boys 
leading up and down the horses of the knights. 
The Laird of Skirling, Captain of the Castle under 
Bothwell, strode by and told the guide that he 
deserved to be hanged for bringing English villains 
there; and presently the Earl appeared, walking 
with Maitland. The officer was chafing under 
‘the reproaches’ of the ‘ beggarly’ Scots, who were 
thronging round him and cursing him. They fell 
back as Bothwell approached, and he presented 
his letter. The Earl perhaps felt that too absolute 
a defiance might be unwise. He took it, and went 
back into the Palace, but presently returned and 
said, ‘that the Queen was still sleeping; it would 
be given to her when the work of the morning was 
over.’ A groom at this moment led round his horse 
—Darnley’s horse it had been, and once, perhaps, 
like Roan Barbary, ‘ate bread from Richard’s 
royal hand!’ The Earl sprang upon his back, 
turned round and glanced at the windows of the 
Queen’s room. A servant of the French Ambas- 


sador touched the Englishman, and he too looked 
in the same direction, and saw the Queen ‘that 
was asleep and could not be disturbed,’ nodding 
a farewell to her hero as he rode insolently off.” 





Of English volunteers in the days of Eliza- 
beth there is interesting notice, under the date 
1567. Philip of Spain was on his road from that 
kingdom to the Low Countries, and he might 
possibly visit Portsmouth on his way. As it was 
not quite sure in what humour he might visit 
us, Government issued the following “Order for 
the encouragement of Harquebuss-men,” or 
Matchlock Volunteers : — 


“In the port towns along the south and west 
from Newcastle to Plymouth a corps to be formed 
of 4,000 harquebuss-men, to be taken from the 
artificers of each town, between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, to be duly exercised and held ready for 
| service when called upon. Every member of the 
| corps to receive four pounds a year—out of the 
| which at his own cost to provide a morion, a good 





| substantial harquebuss, with a compass stock of 
| such bore that every three shots may weigh one 
ounce; flask, touch-box, sword and dagger—a jerkin 
of cloth, open at the sides and sleeves, with a hood 
| of the same cloth fastened to the collar of the same 
| jerkin. The Queen to provide ammunition. For 
the better alluring of men to the service, the per- 
| sons joining to have certain immunities, estimations, 
| and liberties” —as ‘‘to be called Harquebuss-men of 
| the Crown—to wear a scutcheon of silver with a 
| harquebuss under a crown, and to be promised 
| preferment in garrisons royal as places should fall 
| vacant; to be free of the towns where they dwell ; 
| to pay no tenths, fifteenths, nor subsidies; to be 
| free from all town rates and from muster-rolls 
| except their own; to have liberty to shoot at cer- 
, tain fowl, with respect of time and place, and with- 
out hail shot. The magistrates to provide each year 
public games of shooting; the best prizes to be of 
twenty shillings at least, the second fifteen shillings, 
| and every man’s adventure to be but sixpence. An 
old soldier in every town to be sergeant. The use 
of the bow to be continued in villages—and pleasant 
means to be used to draw the youth thereunto.” 
The picture and the policy portrayed in the 
next extract are of equal interest and import- 
ance. The success of Alva in the revolted and 
reformed Netherlands had called forth from 
Elizabeth congratulations which she could not 
| have felt :— 


‘‘Something of this language was perhaps affect- 
ed. Elizabeth, with the Queen of Scots upon her 
hands, could not afford to sympathise with rebels. 
Unfortunately, rebellion and Protestantism in all 
countries but her own were going hand in hand, 
and she was alike frightened and exasperated at 
seeing that the Reforming part of her own subjects 
were drifting further and further from her own 
standing-ground. More and more every day they 
were shifting in the Genevan direction; her own 
Council was tainted, and her Catholic subjects had 
better and better ground for complaining of the 
laws, which forbade them the exercise of their own 
creed; when doctrines equally heretical from the 
| Lutheran point of view might be taught openly in 
the churches. Thus, being for ever in fear of the 
example being turned against herself, she disclaimed 
for herself all sympathy with the foreign Protest- 
ants. She ostentatiously claimed communion for 
her own Anglicanism with the mystic body of the 
visible Church, and de Silva caught at every oppor- 
tunity of encouraging her humour, applauding the 
loyalty of her Catholic subjects, and contrasting 
their temper with the anarchic libertinism of the 
heretics. She was going on progress at the end of 
the summer. On the 6th of August she came 
down from Hampton Court, and spent a day at the 
Charterhouse as a guest of the Duke of Norfolk. 
She went through the streets as usual in an open 
carriage, that the people might see her. She was 
received everywhere with the passionate enthusiasm 
which showed that her policy had endeared her 
permanently to the people. De Silva, who accom- 
panied her, remarked on the pleasure which such a 
scene must give her. She said that her subjects 
loved her because, while the other nations of Europe 
were tearing each other in pieces, they alone, under 
her rule, were living in safety under their own vine 
and fig-tree. ‘To God she owed it,’ she said ; ‘it 
was the marvellous work of His hand.’ Where 
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the crowd was thickest, she stopped her horses, | 


stood up, and spoke to those who were nearest to 
her. At one place de Silva remarked a venerable- 
looking man putting himself conspicuously forward, 
shouting ‘ Vivat Regina! Honi soit qui mal y 
pense!’— ‘That,’ said the Queen, with evident 
pride, ‘is a priest of the old religion.’—‘And thus, 
Madam,’ said the Ambassador, ‘ you see a proof of 
what Catholics are. Catholics are the support of 
thrones, which heretics destroy. In them your 
Majesty will find the loyalty which will be your 
stay in the day of trouble, and therefore I have 
ever prayed you to take care of them, and to forbid 
their ill-treatment.’ Elizabeth had clung as it were 
convulsively to this happier aspect of her Catholic 
subjects, hoping that a time would come when the 
Anglicans and they could come together on some 
moderate common ground—such a ground as might 
have been found for all Europe, had not passion 
been called in to deal with questions which only 
intellect could grapple with. But the passion was 
there, and growing. The two moving powers in 
the Western Churches were Calvinism and Ultra- 
montanism, and it became daily more manifest to 
Elizabeth that, besides these moderate loyal Catho- 
lics, there were others, disciples of the new school 
of Jesuitry and the Tridentine Council; men by 
whom she was herself regarded as the bastard 
offspring of adultery, who acknowledged no Sove- 
reign on earth but the Pope of Rome, and no 
country but the so-called Church—men who were 
only watching for the moment when she could be 
tripped up and hurled out of her seat, to make 
room for the murderer of Darnley.” 


Something in the way of help towards this 
end occurred when, in 1569, there was prospect 
of a war with Spain :— 


‘The prospect of a war with Spain kindled the 
hopes of the Catholics, and made her friends more 
anxious than ever to secure Philip’s interest for 
her. The Bishop of Ross told Don Guerau that 
all the noblemen who were interested for his mis- 
tress would stand by Spain in the present quarrel. 
Mary Stuart herself, so sanguine was she, sent him 
word that if the King of Spain would help her, she 
would in three months be Queen of England, and 
mass should be said in every church throughout 
the island ; and stealthy language of the same kind 
began to be used to him by English Peers them- 
selves. Don Guerau’s instructions left him unable 
to enter into any engagements in Mary Stuart’s 
interests; but under the new circumstances he held 
himself at liberty to hear what her friends had 
to say; and the Earl of Northumberland came one 
night to his house, and had a long conversation 
with him. Unfortunately for the Catholic cause, 
an awkward quarrel had arisen among the noble- 
men most inclined to it. Lord Dacres of Naworth, 
the richest and most powerful of the northern 
Peers, had died without a male heir, leaving two 
daughters. His widow had married the Duke of 
Norfolk, and died also a few months later, leaving 
him the guardian of her children. According to 
ancient usage, the Dacres estate would have gone 
with the title to the late lord’s brother, Leonard. 
But Norfolk, not for his wards’ sake entirely, but 
to secure the splendid inheritance in his own family, 
had betrothed the girls to his two sons, and claimed 
the property for them against their uncle. The suit 
was pending at this particular moment. Leonard 
Dacres—Leonard of the crooked back as he was 
called—had assumed the title and taken possession 
of Naworth Castle. He was a strong Catholic, and 
his cause was warmly supported by the Earls of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and many of the 
gentry of the northern shires. There was a general 
unwillingness to see another great family perish 
out of the already attenuated ranks of the English 
Peerage. The Queen was holding the balance be- 
tween the claimants, and the decision seemed likely 
to rest rather with her than with the Judges. With 
the prospect of a revolution which would transfer 
the crown to Mary Stuart, the Northern Lords 
had been throughout unfavourable to the scheme 
for marrying her to the Duke of Norfulk, who was 
not a Catholic, and, too powerful already, would 
then carry all before him. They had communicated 
their views to the Queen of Scots herself, but she 





was anxious at any rate to use Norfolk’s help till 
she was extricated from her difficulties, and begged 
them to be silent.” 

In the above passage there are samples of 
Mr. Froude’s power, clearness, and, also, of his 
ready inaccuracy. He has mis-stated the lead- 
ing incidents of the history of the Dacres 
succession. 

The Lord Dacres to whom Mr. Froude refers 
as Lord Dacres of Naworth was properly styled 
Lord Dacres of Gillesland, or of the North. He 
was the fifth of that line. He died in 1566, not, 
as Mr. Froude says, without a male heir; he 
was succeeded by his son George, who was sum- 
moned to Parliament the same year, and died 
a minor three years later. This George had not 
two, but three sisters, and it was at George’s 
death that his uncle, crook-backed Leonard 
Dacres, properly assumed the title of Lord 
Dacres of Gillesland. The Duke of Norfolk, 
as Earl Marshal of England, had the right of 
trying the validity of this assumption. He 
waived the right, however, and referred the 
decision to Commissioners appointed by the 
Queen. It was a trial of property as well as of 
title. The powerful Duke had not only married 
the widow of the fifth baron, but he had also 
given the baron’s three daughters as wives to 
his own three sons; Leonard had no chance 
against such weight of competition and superior 
influence. The barony was declared to be in 
abeyance. Leonard Dacres and his brother 
Edward were subsequently attainted of high 
treason, and died abroad in great poverty. 
There was a third brother who had kept aloof 
from Mary Stuart’s quarrels, Francis Dacres, 
who was only a little less poor than his exiled 
brothers. He left a son, Randal Dacres, the last 
of the lawful Lords Dacres of Gillesland; but 
the declaration barred his inheritance, and he 
died, in London, in 1634, so destitute that 
there was not money enough of his own where- 
with to bury him. There was then no Duke of 
Norfolk existing, but the Earl Marshal who 
represented him, and who was enjoying a 
portion of poor Randal’s inheritance, buried 
him decently among his ancestors the Lords 
Dacres, at Gillesland. The award of Elizabeth’s 
Commissioners of course affects persons now 
living. The Lords Petres and Stourton, as heirs 
of the eldest daughter of the fifth Lord Dacres, 
who died in 1566, and the Earl of Carlisle as 
heir of the other of the three daughters, who 
left children, are co-heirs of the barony in 
abeyance. If the Queen were to pronounce in 
favour of either of them it would not restore 
the rightful heir, neither would it injure him, 
for the male line is extinct, and to the Howards 
and their kindred has fallen the splendid state 
and inheritance once enjoyed by the proudand 
powerful Dacres of Gillesland. 

Leonard Dacres seems to have played fast 
and loose in the “insurrection of the earls,” as 
it was called in the North, which was so near 
succeeding. Had Mary Stuart been freed by it, 
and Elizabeth’s army worsted, England would 
have become “ Catholic,” Scotland would have 
lost her Calvinism in the shedding of the blood 
of its professors, and a foreign army would have 
polluted the English counties. Elizabeth’s feel- 
ings, with reference to the question of religion 
and insurrection, are thus clearly expressed :— 

“With tears in her eyes, she protested that she 
had not deserved the rebellion. For her relations 
with the Continent, she desired only that neither 
her own subjects should assist in creating trouble 
elsewhere, nor French or Spanish Catholics en- 
courage insurrection in England. She spoke with 
horror of bloodshed. Except for her honour’s sake, 
she said, she would have already pardoned the 
Earls, and she hoped they would of themselves 
abandon their enterprise. La Mothe observed 
that while there were differences of religion, Europe 





could never be quiet. Elizabeth admitted in an- 
swer that between the Pope’s pretended power 
to absolve subjects from their allegiance and the 
Protestant theory of the right of subjects to depose 
their sovereigns, Governments had a bad time 
before them. It was time to do something, and 
she would gladly come to some understanding with 
other Sovereigns on these matters. As to the re- 
union of Christendom, there was nothing for which 
she was more anxious. There would be no diffi- 
culty with her. She had told Cardinal Chatillon 
that whatever he and his party might think of the 
abomination of going to mass, she would herself 
sooner have heard a thousand than have caused 
the least of the million villanies which had been 
committed on account of it. Remarkable words, 
throwing the truest light now attainable upon the 
spiritual convictions of Elizabeth. They might 
be called wise from the modern point of view, to 
which varieties of religious forms seem like words 
in different languages expressing the same idea. 
For men to kill each other about a piece of bread 
appears, when so stated, the supreme culmination 
of human folly. Yet Knox and Coligny were, 
after all, more right than the Queen of England. 
The idol was nothing, and the thing offered to the 
idol was nothing; but the mass in the sixteenth 
century meant the stake, the rack, the gibbet, the 
Inquisition dungeons, the Devil enthroned upon 
the judgment-seat of the world, with steel, cord, 
and fire to execute his sentences.” 

Our space will not permit of our extending 
this imperfect notice, or of continuing extracts 
which, apart from the sustained story, convey 
but faint idea of the beauty of the edifice from 
which they are taken. The most interesting 
portion of the work, to those whom Mr. Froude 
roughly designates as “sentimentalists,” will be 
found in those pages (and particularly p. 271, 
vol. 4) where, in drawing a parallel between 
Mary Stuart and Elizabeth, he presses less 
harshly than usual against the former, and 
weighs differences without passion. Again, 
although much exception may be taken to 
many of the acts and expressions of Knox, no 
one will be slow to acknowledge the simple, 
picturesque power with which Mr. Froude has 
described his death, and the force, beauty, and, 
generally speaking, truth with which he has 
drawn the character of that remarkable man, 
aman to whom Scotland owes nearly all her 
final victory, and England much of its con- 
sequent good result. 





Religio Anime; and other Poems. By Alfred 

B. Richards. (Moxon & Co.) 

THE young poets of our time cannot complain 
that we have been backward in welcoming 
them. When have they put forth any buds of 
promise that we have not hastened to recognize 
and joyfully proclaim? When have we tried 
to trample under foot any single blossom of 
the Immortal Flower? We are only too glad 
to find any sign of poetry in the numerous 
books of verse that come before us. After tra- 
versing such sandy desert wastes of words, the 
smallest bit of living leaf is too precious, when 
found, for us to speak cynically or unkindly 
of the giver. Let the writers supply the poetry, 
and we will award the praise. All we ask is 
to be inspired. All we want is to feel the com- 
municative warmth which a book with life in it 
cannot fail to breathe. 

But if a writer have not the root of the 
matter in him, and his book of verse shows 
neither the flower nor fruit of poetry, we are 
in duty bound to say so. We should have been 
pleased to have lent a hand to help the author 
of these poems up that hill which we find 
rendered so ludicrously in the frontispiece to 
Messrs. Moxon’s books; but, honestly, we cannot. 
We sympathize with his earnestness on behalf 
of the suffering poor, who are treated so shame- 
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fully in the workhouse wards; but he has not 
the knack of getting the poetry out of his 
subject. It takes a Hood to go deep enough 
for that: to pierce through the rags of wretched- 
ness, the dirt and squalor of poverty, and see 
and set the human poetry glistening through | The desire is praiseworthy, but the expression 
tears. Mr. Richards has paraphrased a portion | js ynfortunate. What would be the use of a 
of Mr. Greenwood’s account of his night spent | whisper to affect the deafest ear? And how 
in the Lambeth Casual Ward. The poetry, | could a tongue of flame sunder man’s blindness, 
however, and the power remain in the prose | even if the tongue had assumed the shape of 
of the one, not in the well-meant verse of the | a spear? We speak of couching a spear, but 


other. We likewise sympathize with Mr. | have no notion of a spear being used for the 
Richards in his zeal for the Volunteer move-| purpose of couching an eye. Our author may 


people get their religion in this external way, 
our author cries— 
Oh! for a solemn whisper, 
To thrill thro’ deafest ear; 
A tongue of flame to sunder 
Man’s blindness like a spear! 


She swore that she lived in my smile, look, or nod. 
Did she indeed! This is provocative of pun- 
ning, and we might excuse indulgence in it by 
referring to page 286, where we find some lines 
“On a late Oc-cur-rence,” headed with the 
motto, “Cur me querelis exanimas tuis?” 
These are the first four lines— 

Tis pleasant when a big dog from a small one, 

With generous motive, turns him round and flies ; 

’Tis sweet to see a short man brave a tall one, 

And hear an unexpected ‘‘ D—n your eyes.” 
So it may be. Still, tastes will differ. 
Two of the best pieces in the book are ‘ Helen 
and Cassandra’ and ‘Danaé’ In these the 





ment, but he has aided it infinitely better in | think us hypercritical, but we are only minutely 
other ways than in appealing to his countrymen ! noting the little signs of imagery and language 
in lines like these :— which, were there no other and larger, tell in a 
By = the enay of England, moment whether a man has the divine gift in 
Pg = Re pe ge any degree. With Mr. Richards the proofs are 
This has a startling sound to us, who had only too plentiful that he is all the while trying 
thought that England professed to obey the - make other He me do the work of 
command, “Thou shalt have no other gods he: pestinvene:: te ati saat 
before me,” and, at least, did not profess to Staircased by heroic deeds. ‘“ i 
have any other. It is not easy to convert This is carpentry—not poetry, and as puzzling 
earnestness, whether social, political or patri- to us as was that resting-place of Dives, in the 
otic, into poetic force when the one thing need- 9)q carol which tells us how he 
ful is lacking. Aspiration is not inspiration, Took his seat all on a serpent’s knee. 
though often mistaken for it. Some people Again, he has— 
can write poetry when they are very much in, ~ Great eels with saucer eyes that peep 
earnest, while others can only swear; a good Thro’ drownéd ports in play. 
deal depends on natural gifts. Many of these How could he print such incongruity! The 
pieces appear to have been written years ago; fact must stare every one in the face that 
but here is a stanza from a lyric dated 1862, saucer eyes don’t peep. From sheer lack of 
which could not have been worse. The subject the informing imagination, our author applies 
is ‘Our Volunteers ’:— phrases most grossly physical to things spiritual. 
It as = iovams alten! beat! In one piece we find— 
A phalanx grand and rare, Bleed in the dark, my soul! 
"Prout tie one aes? iieginamee Of course the soul does not, and cannot bleed ; 
The pie i ee Riga but let that pass, as being on the border-land 
What living belt beaste other land of the permissible in metaphorical expression. 
As potent and as true? In another, the speaker says, he “found Sleep 
It must be admitted that the minstrel dead,” and he lies down alongside of the 
sings flat and out of tune in parts, This isa Sleep that was murdered in vain. 
strange mixture :— Now, as the four matter-of-fact Scots who 
Hoar ocean chants his war runes, replied to Charles Lamb’s wish respecting 
euiewuasitce,” Burns could have told our author, “that was 
Breathes to calms turquoise sky. oo " could not _ agp roped 
Again. who is to read this ?— dead, because it never was alive. We might as 
. sombre Jaques makes moralizing moan. well speak of finding the ancient scythe and 
But to show that our author is no poet, and hour-glass after ove had been “ killing Time.” 
that he has nothing to sing that could possibly Shakspeare made Macbeth speak of having 
have been spoilt by being said, we will begin murdered Sleep, and Mr. Richards has dis- 
at the beginning of his book. Here are the first covered the dead body lying by him in bed. In 
lines :— a love lyric, the singer sings rather ruefully— 
There is a scar beneath my hair, 
There is a sorrow at my heart; 
The one in old age I shall bear, 
| The other may not from me part. 
| We admire the look of vanity given to the 
last two lines by the statement that he cannot 
part with the one, and the other will not part 
Well, we ask, what then? And we are told that, | from him, although it comes to the same thing 
at such a time, in both cases. But we cannot admire the 
We seem in unbid fancy, singers want of gallantry. What a conjugal 
. aire Rave. Eves helene, : reminder for a love lyric! “It’s come to a fine 
—which, as a presentiment of some pre-exist- | pass,” said the Scotchwoman who had just 
— not altogether unlike the feeling of the | thrown a three-legged stool at her husband’s 
young man called John” in Holmes'’s ‘Auto-| head, “gin a wife canna kame her ain head!” 
crat of the Breakfast Table,’ who had an im-/ And if the affair did leave a scar, was it wise, 
pression, whilst smoking a cigar, that he had | was it judicious to put it into verse? Would 
previously passed through a similar sort of} jt not have been better to remember, with 
experience. Also, on such a night, our author | silent gratitude, that the lady had left suffi- 
feels that we “shall live hereafter ! And this | cient hair wherewith to cover the scar? We 
extraordinary revelation of the moonlight} are not merely jesting. It is our object to 
night comes to him in a most curious way. He | jjjustrate the want of poetic perception in this 
—— writer's use of phrases, There is the same 
mishap in the treatment of facts when he 
attempts to set them forth figuratively. Of the 
Duke of Wellington’s death, we are told— 
The aged oak is withered 
Which grew from every heart. 


When summer days are longest, 
And summer nights are sweet ; 
As the shadows of dusk ruins, 
Steal softly to her feet. 
While the moon shines o’er the forest, 
As she hath shone before, 
Lighting fair forms of lovers, 
Ten myriad, love! and more. 


This is my Religion ; 
I hold it from on high ; 
It fulls upon my forehead 

Like lustre from the sky. 
This comes of receiving inspiration from the 
moon! However, there is one advantage in 
having such a religion,—it is not likely to | But how we cannot see. In ‘ L’Amour qui passe 
become morbidly subjective. As few other | et Espoir qui vient,’ the loversays of his lady— 









writer seems to have approached his nearest to 
| poetry by the aid of painting, as both are written 
| on pictures. In the piece entitled ‘Shakspeare, 
| there is a good descriptive touch where Falstaff 
is spoken of as one 
| Whose wit was nimble sword-player to his sins. 
—But such alineas the first, which is addressed 
to Shakspeare himself— 

Wit unsurpassed ! Tragedian divine !— 
is bad enough to kill the poem in the birth. 
Mr. Richards professes to have collected the 

following “dittie” from two MSS. in the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Library. This we take to be a joke. 
| And yet the ballad has a lyric flow and is 
| musical beyond anything else in the book :— 
YE DITTIE OF “ ALTOUNE TOURES.” 
O pleasaunt is ye moneth of Maie, 

And swete are vernall shoures, 


Whanne sothe they bydde mee forthe to staie, 
And dyne atte ‘‘ Altoune Toures.” 


Myne herte! Thys is a gamesome worlde, 
Ye erth hath purfiled floures ; 
Lord Chancellére hys wigg hath curled: 
Hee slepes atte ‘‘ Altoune Toures.” 
Come hyther, come hyther, mie fayre yonge warde! 
Busk ye in bonny bowres?— 
Soe sadde, shee sayde, wilt staie, mie Lorde, 
Ane weeke atte ‘‘ Altoune Toures?”— 


**Come hyther, come hyther, mie Ladye Abbéss, 
Saie why thy pale fronte loures?”— 

*«Now, by ye roode a boone! Ile bless 
Thys moneth atte ‘ Altoune Toures.’” 


Ye proud Erl twies hys win hee spylt, 
**Syr Chancellére, ’tis ours 

To bydde your presence, an Crist wyl'’t, 
Ane yere atte ‘ Altoune Toures.’” 

O, ‘* Altoune Toures” are fayre to see, 
And blacke are monkish powres ; 

Ye fayre yonge mayde to ye nonnerie 
And ye Peere to Altoune Toures, 

Merily doe ye smale foules synge 
Whanne milke it sonest soures ; 

Alle in a darke veil forthe they brynge, 
Swete Maie of “‘ Altoune Toures.” 


And down hir chekis dyd yronne ye bryne, 
Hir sadd forme quails and cowres ; 

Lord Chancellére hee sypped hys win 
Blythlie atte ‘“‘ Altoune Toures.” 

*Mid lothlie nonnes hir lyfe is passed 
Wepynge ye waefulle houres ; 

For weedes of blacke ye gynghame’s cast 
She wore atte ‘‘ Altoune Toures.” 

Ryghte to hir dethe ye maden weped; 
Fayre girles with meikle dowres, 

God send ye a Chancellére hath not sleped 
Or dyned atte ‘‘ Altoune Toures.” 


With these lines we are enabled to take 
leave of the writer in friendly spirit. 








History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry 
| M. Field, D.D. (Low & Co.) 

|Tu1s history of the great achievement of the 
| century is dated from New York, and proceeds 
| from the pen of one who has been an eye-witness 
| of most, if not all, of the attempts that have been 
;made to carry the earth’s girdle round the 
| portion of her circumference which lies between 
| the Old and New Worlds. Dr. Field is related 
| to Mr. Cyrus W. Field; and that circumstance, 
|as he tells us in his Preface, has given him 
| peculiar facilities for obtaining information on 
| all points necessary to an authentic history. 
| The narrative thus produced is a model history 
| of its kind, the materials being so handled as 
| to sustain an unflagging interest, with just suf- 
| ficient scientific information to render the work 
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useful as well as agreeable. Dr. Field, in short, 
has shown excellent judgment in his selection 
of facts, having borne in mind throughout that 
he was writing a history for the world in gene- 
ral, and not a purely scientific treatise for the 
learned. The result is, that in a couple of hours 
every person who understands the English 
tongue may be almost as well “posted up” as 
the actual promoters of the scheme in all that 
it is necessary or profitable for ordinary people 
to know on the subject. 

Some of our readers will probably be a little 
surprised when we remind them that no less 
than four attempts were made, before that of 
the present year, to pierce the Atlantic with 
electricity. In this busy age events succeed 
each other with such rapidity, that the records 
even of great facts are rubbed out, as it were, 
from memory’s tablets by the constant attrition 
of new phenomena. For ourselves, we confess 
our obligation to Dr. Field for brushing up our 
recollection of the earliest expeditions made 
with the object of establishing a telegraphic 
communication between Europe and America. 
The first was made in 1857, by the Agamemnon 
and Niagara, and the cable was paid out suc- 
cessfully to the extent of 335 miles. But 
consternation was occasioned on the instant, by 
the discovery that the electrical continuity was 
lost. To the inexpressible delight, however, of 
everybody on board, the electricity suddenly 
returned, just as the scientific authorities were 
going to give the order to cut the cable and 
wind in. Before morning their joy was turned 
to sadness, for the brakes were applied to stop 
the cable from running out too fast, and as the 
stern of the ship rose from the trough of the 
sea the strain was too sudden, and the cable 
parted for ever. 

The next attempt, early in 1858, was 
made under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, who, after having been 
from the commencement the most lavish pro- 
moter of the scheme, had now accepted the 
post of general manager, generously refusing 
a proffered salary, and preferring to discharge 
gratuitously the onerous duties of his office. 
Mr. Everett had now designed a paying-out 
machine on a new principle, and Mr. Appold 
had invented “self-releasing brakes,” so con- 
structed as to give way when the strain ex- 
ceeded a ton and a half. As the cable was 
calculated to support a strain of something 
over three tons, the recurrence of the accident 
of the previous year was thus rendered impos- 
sible. On this occasion the laying of the cable 
was commenced in mid-ocean, the Niagara and 
Agamemnon proceeding in opposite directions 
after splicing their respective portions. Twice 
the cable broke when the ships had not long 
separated, and twice the gallant ships met 
again and renewed the splice. The third time 
the ships receded from one another as far as 
200 miles, when the electric current again 
ceased to flow. This time the cable was found 
broken within 20 feet of the Agamemnon! No 
one could then guess the cause of the disaster; 
and by experiments which were made before 
cutting off the now useless remnant from the 
Niagara, it appeared that the cable, or what 
remained of it, was capable of supporting a 
strain of four tons for an hour and forty 
minutes. 

Notwithstanding this failure, Mr. Field and 
his friends persevered; and as they had luckily 
still got enough cable for the entire length, 
they determined to make another attempt in 
the same year. This, the third expedition, gave 
rise to the greatest triumph, and subsequently 
to the deepest despondency, that had yet been 
known in the annals of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
The Agamemnon and Niagara, after remaining 





in Europe just long enough to take in coal and 
provisions, sailed at once to their rendezvous 
in mid-ocean, and commenced operations on 
the 29th of July. On the 5th of August Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, from the Niagara, Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, telegraphed to the Associated 
Press, New York, that the Atlantic Telegraph 
was completed. No words can express the en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. Field was received 
as he steamed in triumph into New York. He 
was the man who, by his energy and wealth, 
had first practically started the expeditions, 
and by his skill and perseverance had now 
carried them to a successful issue. He was in 
every sense the hero of the occasion, and the 
New Yorkers were justly proud of their coun- 
tryman, Alas! on the very day which they 
had set apart to do him special honour, the 
speaking, living existence of the cable was at 
an end, and it lay along the bed of the Atlantic 
an inanimate and useless mass ! 

From that time to 1865, a period of seven 
years, no fresh attempt was made. There needs 
no stronger proof of the intense disappointment 
oceasioned by the barren success, ten times 
worse than failure, of the second expedition of 
1858. There were not wanting pseudo-wise 
men, who had always vaguely scoffed at the 
idea of any Atlantic Telegraph, and who now, 
emboldened by seeing the realization of their 
sinister predictions, mustered up courage to 
explain gravely why such a scheme could never 
answer. Some declared that the telegraph 
plateau—that wonderful submarine highway 
which runs straight from Ireland to Newfound- 
land between jagged rocks and stupendous 
mountains-——was a myth and a phantom of the 
imagination. Yet this plain had been care- 
fully sounded both by American and English 
mariners, and the chart of its conformation 
rested on the authority of men who were in 
no way concerned in the speculation. Other 
critics, more flippant and still less learned, 
called the scheme “a moon-hoax,” and wrote 
sarcastic articles under such titles as “Very 
like a whale,” and “ Was the Atlantic Cable a 
humbug?” In the mean time the gallant band 
held their own, and found some consolation in 
recollecting that the defunct cable was in many 
respects imperfectly constructed, and that it 
had been wound and unwound a great many 
times, carelessly exposed to vicissitudes of 
weather, and badly shaken in the heavy gales 
of 1858. It must be admitted that these reve- 
lations, if they comforted the advocates of the 
scheme, were a little awkward to confess to 
the public, who would naturally ask, why so 
momentous a struggle had been undertaken 
with imperfect weapons? Perhaps the answer 
might have been, that as there was a sufficient 
quantity of cable standing over from 1857, the 
persons in authority did not venture to recom- 
mend the company to order any more without 
first trying what they could do with the old 
stock. 

The expeditions of 1865 and 1866 are fresh 
in the memory of all, and both have been 
graphically described in the various daily 
journals published in London. Dr. Field gives 
his own heart-stirring account of all the expedi- 
tions, availing himself, however, occasionally, of 
a sparkling passage from the pen of Mr. Woods 
or Dr. Russell. Perhaps, however, the most in- 
structive part of the book is that which can be 


found in no newspaper—the personal narrative, | 


which the author can only have derived, as a 
whole, from the actual promoters of the scheme. 
It was while turning round a globe, and medi- 


graph from Newfoundland to New York, that 
a young merchant, who had retired from busi- 
ness with an ample fortune, was led to ask 





himself the question, Why should not there be 
a wire across the Atlantic Ocean itself? The 
subject had occupied other people’s minds; and 
Lieut. Berryman, sent out by the Navy Depart- 
ment to study winds and currents, had already 
reported the existence of the deep-sea plateau. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Field wrote to the 
National Observatory at Washington to ask 
for scientific advice as to the feasibility of the 
telegraph scheme, Lieut. Maury answered,— 
“Singularly enough, just as I received your 
letter I was closing one to the Secretary of the 
Navy on the same subject.” He inclosed a 
copy of this official letter, and it contained the 
following remarkable words :—“ Whether it 
would be better to lead the wires from New- 
foundland or Labrador is not now the ques- 
tion; nor do I pretend to consider the question 
as to the possibility of finding a time calm 
enough, the sea smooth enough, a wire long 
enough, a ship big enough, to lay a coil of wire 
sixteen hundred miles in length..... A wire 
laid across from either of the above-named 
places on this side will pass to the north of the 
Grand Banks, and rest on that beautiful plateau 
to which I have alluded, and where the waters 
of the sea appear to be as quiet and as com- 
pletely at rest as it is at the bottom ofa mill- 
pond.” Strange that this “ beautiful plateau” 
should occur at the narrowest part of the ocean, 
and between countries which are both occupied 
by energetic Anglo-Saxons! Here, then, was 
sufficient encouragement: other men, to whom 
science was a regular pursuit, had prepared the 
course, Cyrus Field was the man to run the 
race. Heat once set to work with extraordinary 
energy, and, with his own example to back his 
arguments, succeeded in inducing four other 
men of large fortune to enlist themselves in the 
enterprise. With some little trouble a very 
liberal charter was obtained from the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, and at six o’clock, one 
Monday morning, at the house of Mr. Cyrus 
Field’s brother, a company was organized with 
five directors, the charter was formally accepted, 
and a capital of a million and a half of dollars 
was subscribed. 

Such was the small beginning of this gigantic 
enterprise; small, we mean, in numerical force, 
but great in courage and activity, and powerful 
in its pecuniary resources. There was a noble 
self-devotion in the determination of Mr. Field 
and his four friends, men of secure position, who 
might have lived without anxiety for the rest 
of their lives, to throw themselves and ‘their 
treasures once more intothe mélée, for the sake of 
achieving a result which would benefit the world 
in general, more than themselves individually. 
If they met with a good deal of discouragement 
in some quarters, they were occasionally buoyed 
up by the most generous faith in others. We 
are rather proud to say that, while the scheme 
originated in the United States, England has 
not been backward in the efforts which have 
brought it to a successful conclusion. While the 
American Senate passed the bill brought forward 
by a majority of one, the English Government, 
without thinking it necessary to go to Parlia- 
ment, guaranteed, as early as 1856, work to 
the amount of 14,000/. per annum (or 41. per 
cent. on the assumed capital) for a certain period, ‘ 
and 10,0001. per annum for 25 years after- 
wards. Before that, Newfoundland, an English 
colony of no very great wealth, had guaranteed 
the interest of 50,0001. bonds, made a grant of 
fifty square miles of land, and promised 5,0001. 


| towards the construction of a road through the 
| barren plains and wild forests of the interior. 
tating on Mr. Gisborne’s proposition for a tele- | 


Before commencing operations, it was necessary 
to have recourse to England for additional 
capital, or a new company. The latter course 


was chosen, and there was an Atlantic Tele- 
‘ 
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graph Company on either side of the ocean. It 
would appear, then, that the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, the old and the new, 
have each had an important share in bringing 
about the great result. To gauge their respec- 
tive services, and say which has done most, 
would be difficult, if not impossible. Let us 
hope, then, that there will never be any 
national jealousy on this subject, and that 
Briton and American will be content for ever to 


share the fame, as cordially as on board the | 
Great Eastern they shared the labour, the | 


anxiety, and the final triumph—a triumph 
which, we trust, will be enduring, and not 
again “ interrupted.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. By William Gilbert. 
2 vols. (Strahan.) 
Towarps the end of 1864, or at the commence- 
ment of 1865, a tale made its appearance which 
attracted attention by its peculiar title, ‘De 
Profundis, and which, on examination, was 
generally pronounced to be above the average 
of the novels and stories of the day. It was, 
on its own showing, a “ tale of social deposits” ; 
but the author, while dealing entirely with low 
life, had the taste and judgment to reject the 
adventitious aid which novelists too frequently 
borrow from the curiosities of vulgarity and the 
startling effects of crime. Such a beginning 
was well suited to raise the hopes of the 
novel-reading public; and we are happy to 
say that those who read ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests’ 
will find that it fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of its author. The idea of the book is 
very singular. It is the autobiography of a 
gentleman of education and talent, who has 
become insane by brooding over a_ fancied 
scientific discovery, and who consents, as he 
imagines, to become an inmate of a private 
asylum, in order to withdraw himself from the 
temptation of injuring the world by the immen- 
sity of his imaginary schemes. Of course he 
is, in fact, a monomaniac; but his family and 
his medical attendants manage to humour his 
weakness with such tender delicacy that he 
never doubts his own sanity, though he knows 
himself to be surrounded by madmen. Imitating 
the tact of his keepers, he shows much forbear- 
ance to the poor deluded creatures about him, 
affecting to believe in their discoveries, and good- 
naturedly putting up with their eccentricities. 
Now and then, however, his patience gives 
way, and then a battle royal ensues. The 
situations which are thus produced are exceed- 
ingly amusing, and the skill of the author is 
conspicuous in the treatment of such scenes. 
To present the ludicrous side of a story to 
the reader, while the narrator seems all un- 
conscious of the effect he produces, is no easy 
task, unless a tone of burlesque is adopted. 
Such a tone would destroy the character of 
‘Dr. Austin’s Guests, which is supposed to be 
genuine and serious throughout; yet the reader 
can always see through the superficial coating, 


and can understand both what the real facts | 


are, and how it is that the narrator fails to 
comprehend them. The chapter entitled “A 
Scientific Evening” is perhaps as remarkable 
for quiet humour as any in the book. Three 
inmates of the asylum are represented as 
communicating to each other their marvellous 
discoveries, one for burning sea water, another 


for moving the universe, a third for the | 
“concentration of eternity.” They converse for 


some time with perfect politeness, each of them 
looking upon the other two as harmless enthu- 
siasts, mistaken of course in their views, but 
rather to be pitied than blamed. At last, how- 
ever, the inevitable spirit of controversy arises, 





the “concentration” scheme. The spark soon 
bursts into a flame, and the three friends part 
on about the same terms as a couple of rival 
doctors or philosophers in Moliére. Besides 
the narrator's own adventures, the machinery 
of his story is used to introduce numerous 
accounts of other “ guests,” some of which are 
very pathetic, and others interesting (if founded 
on fact) in a psychological point of view. One of 
the most ludicrous features of the connecting 
story is the perfect naiveté with which, after 
a long string of ills and grievances suffered at 
the hands of some other patient, the narrator 
|invariably mentions that the Doctor, under 
some singular misapprehension, takes a different 
| view of the subject, and looks upon him (the 
narrator) as having been the aggressor through- 
out! 





The Co-Heiress. By the Author of ‘ Charley 
Nugent.’ 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
We should have declared ‘ The Co-Heiress’ to 
be a first attempt in novel-writing were it not 
that the names of two other productions figure 
on the title-page. Much that we said of 
‘Charley Nugent’ is applicable to the three 
closely-written volumes before us. This story 
would have been far better if told in half the 
number of pages; the writer would then have 
been spared a vast amount of manual labour, 
and the reader, of intense weariness. The ingre- 
dients of a good novel are here. The dramatis 
persone imitate the sensational element 
throughout; but the domestic scenes are far 
too minutely described, the details are weary- 
ing, the repetitions tiresome, the characters, 
too, are not natural or life-like. The hero, Sir 
Charles Bellingham, is represented as a fasci- 
nating young gentleman, irresistible among 
women: he is possessed of every virtue, but, 
unfortunately, is not blessed with the faculty 
of knowing his own mind. His mother, Lady 
Agnes, is supposed, at the mature age of fifty, 
to be past most of the troubles and pleasures 
of this life, except. constant course of knitting, 
to which employment her declining years are 
devoted. When we remember that Mrs. Piozzi 
was a swimmer at above fourscore, and that a 
lively old gentleman lately lost his life by a fall 
from his horse when he had passed, by several 
years, the limit of threescore and ten, we think 
Lady Agnes Bellingham deprived of her rights 
rather early, even though she was the daughter 
of one of England’s proudest earls, and “ patri- 
cian was written in every look and gesture, as 
well as in the stately curve of her still round 
throat.” Sir John de Burgh, father of the 
heroines, is of much too kind and genial a nature 
to have acted as is here described. His charac- 
ter is not that of a man who could desert his 
youngest child, and separate himself from her 
for sixteen years, because his idolized young 
| wife died at the child’s birth, He is made 
| to selfishly wish to forget his own sorrow, and 
| he thinks the sight of his child, who closely 
resembles her mother, calculated only to keep 
her image constantly before his eye. We are 
prepared from the beginning to discover that 
Augusta, the co-heiress of Sir John de Burgh, 
will not be a model young lady. She is des- 
cended from two families, of which one being 
“proud and hot,” and the other “proud and 
cold,” it is unlikely that this infant scion will 
not possess some of the ruling traits of both. 
The best drawn, indeed a rather charming, 
character, is Emily Crewe, an Irish girl. Her 
appearance is always a pleasure to the reader. 
| Her wish to influence, for his own good, the 
| vacillating young hero, even at the expense of 
her own feelings, is touching; and one can 





the narrator venturing to point out a flaw in 
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though her style of beauty is uncommon,— 
grey eyes and reddish-gold hair not usually 
assimilating, particularly in one of Erin’s 
daughters. The scene of the story is, for the 
most part, in Rome, though, but for a foreign 
name or two, and an occasional allusion, at 
long intervals, to some peculiar beauty in the 
scenery, we might as well have met the actors 
in an English country town. All opportunity 
is avoided of describing life and its ways. The 
author has not taken the trouble of at least 
attempting to imbue his heroes and heroines 
with individuality. It may have been a light 
task to compose the novel in which they figure ; 
we wish it were not a heavy one to read it. 
‘The Co-Heiress’ may, perhaps, be admired 
by very young persons just allowed an insight 
into the world of fiction, and ignorant of its 
best creations; but to those who are familiar 
with better delineations of character by more 
finished artists, ‘The Co-Heiress’ will be found 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. 


Thrown on the World: a Story. By Ennis 
Keir. 2 vols. (Newby.) 

AutuovGH this is a new book, the story con- 
tained in it is one with which we have all 
been familiar from childhood. It is that of a 
wealthy family who lose fortune and position 
by an unlucky speculation, and are left to 
struggle for existence in a world that once 
seemed ready to place its treasures at their 
feet. The author desires to show “not what 
trouble is,” but “the readiest and most prac- 
ticable way of getting out of it, or the best and 
most cheerful way of bearing it.” If he does 
not entirely perform this promise, we must not 
blame him severely ; for so much could scarcely 
be done in two short volumes. Those who read 
the book will probably think, as we do, that if 
the Dallas family were “thrown on the world,” 
they fell on a softer soil than most people who 
meet with a similar catastrophe. One young 
lady at once gets a situation of 80. a year; 
another becomes companion to a lady who is 
a very jewel of good humour and affability; a 
third is promptly engaged and married to one 
of the aristocratic friends of her more prosperous 
days. In the mean time, the brother goes out 
to Australia, gets employment immediately, 
and comes home with a large fortune, in four 
or five years. This is a somewhat Utopian view 
of the difficulties of life; but the book is read- 
able enough, and is free from all objectionable 
matter. 








The Law of the Rubric; and the Transition 
Period of the Church of England. By the 
Rev. W. H. Pinnock, LL.D. (Cambridge, 

. Hall & Son; London, Whittaker & Co.) 


Tuts very exhaustive treatise is devoted to a 
consideration, legal and historical, of the vest- 
ments which may or should be used in the 
English Church. And Dr. Pinnock’s conclusion 
is, “that the Ritualists are legally right in their 
interpretation of the Rubric; but that in the 
exercise of that advantage they have ventured 
on proceedings which are in some points morally 
wrong, and, in other points, legally wrong.” 
We are glad to agree with the last half of this 
sentence; but, after careful consideration of the 
subject and the authorities, we consider Dr. 
Pinnock doubly wrong in the first half, and 
that the very case he makes out for the Ritual- 
ists is the strongest argument against them. 
To begin with a simple statement of the 
point at issue. The words of the Rubric are, 
“ And here is to be noted, that such ornaments 
of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at 
all times of their Ministration, shall be retained, 


‘fancy her a somewhat fascinating creature, | and be in use, as were in this Church of Eng- 
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land, by the authority of Parliament, in the 
Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth.” It is on the authority of this Rubric 
that the Ritualists claim to wear their divers 
garments. The ground has been disputed inch 
by inch. Every clause, every word, has been 
weighed. The most opposite meanings have 
been tortured out of the plainest sentences. 
Great lawyers have come to the conclusion that 
a clergyman wearing the vestments prescribed 
‘by the Prayer-Book issued under the authority 
of Parliament in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward the Sixth infringed the law, 
and committed an offence cognizable by a legal 
tribunal. Leading members of the Ritualist 
party have argued that the ornaments and 
ceremonial in use by the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of King Edward the 
Sixth were those imposed upon the province 
of Canterbury by the Constitution of Merton, 
in 1305, and accepted by the 25 Henry 8. c. 19. 
So far as we can understand Dr. Pinnock, he 
inclines to the legality of the latter view. But 


‘he has overloaded his treatise with so many 


needless details as to cloud over, not only his 
own meaning, but the clear meaning of the 
‘Rubric; and he has blinded himself to the fact 
that, by his own ipse dixit, he contradicts the 
highest judicial authority in the kingdom. 

We do not hold that Judges are infallible; 


‘but if a Judge says one thing and Dr. Pinnock 


says another, we should be apt to look carefully 
at the dictum of the Judge before setting up 
that of Dr. Pinnock against it. If the subject 
was the legal interpretation of words in astatute, 
we should be still more cautious. And if we 
found, on inquiry, that the Judge had the dis- 
tinct words of another statute in his favour, 
while Dr. Pinnock had nothing but a fancied 
analogy of language, we should side with the 
Judge, and not with the Doctor. 

Now, the point is this. The Rubric quotes 
the authority of Parliament in the second year 
of King Edward the Sixth. The first and most 
natural question is, What was done by Parlia- 
ment in that year? We find that the 2&3 
Edward 6. ¢.1. is entitled, ‘An Act of Uni- 
formity of Service and Administration of the 
Sacraments throughout the Realm, and that 
by it the Book of Common Prayer, commonly 
called King Edward the Sixth’s First Prayer- 
Book, received parliamentary sanction. By this 
‘Prayer-Book a certain usage was for the first 
time established throughout the Church of 
England. Before that time there had been—we 
learn from the Prayer-Book itself—various uses, 
“some folowyng Salsbury use, some Herford 
use, some the use of Bangor, some of Yorke, 
and some of Lincolne.” These were now to be 
abolished. Down to that year a great many 
ornaments had been used in churches and by 
the ministers, according to the provincial con- 
stitutions of different dioceses, or the “uses” 
of others. These were now to be controlled and 
made uniform. Before that time the ornaments 
of the minister had included albe, amice, 
chasuble, cope, dalmatic, and other garments. 
By the first Prayer-Book, the minister saying 
or singing mattens and evensong, baptizing and 
burying, in parish churches, was to wear a sur- 
plice, and, when administering the sacrament, 
a white albe, plain, with a vestment or cope. 
Seeing, then, that the first legislative act of the 
second year of Edward the Sixth was to prescribe 
uniformity for the Church of England, we might 
think that there was no difficulty in referring 
the subsequent Rubric to this Act and this 
Prayer-Book. 

But Dr. Pinnock says No. The Rubric can- 
not refer to the first attempt at uniformity, but 
to the variety which existed before it. Hisreason 
is, that as the Act probably did not receive the 





royal assent till after the expiration of the second | reason. The Rubric of Charles the Second’s 
year of Edward the Sixth,—and as, at all events, Prayer-Book is a clause in Elizabeth’s Act of 


the first Prayer-Book could not have been 
printed, published, and brought into use till 
some time in the third year,—there could have 
been no ornaments in use under that authority 
during the second year; and, consequently, 
whatever ornaments were in use under any 
previous authority are those referred to by the 
Rubric. That is to say, the book which opens 
with a statement of the benefits of uniformity 
purposely refers us to the time before uniformity 
existed! It purposely misleads us by referring 
to the end of that time, not to any part of it 
when variety was sanctioned. And this theory 
is maintained in the face of the Privy Council 
judgment, which says most clearly— 

“There seems no reason to doubt that the Act 
in question received the Royal assent in the second 
year of Edward VI. It concerned a matter of 
great urgency which had been long under con- 
sideration, and was the first Act of the Session; 
it passed through one House of Parliament on 
January 15th, 1549, N.S., and the other on the 
21st of the same month; and the second year of 
the reign of Edward the Sixth did not expire till 
January 28th. In the Act of the 5th & 6th 
Edw. VI. c.1. 8.5. it is expressly referred to as 
the Act ‘made in the second year of the King’s 
Majesty's reign.’ Upon this point therefore no 
difficulty can arise. It is very true that the New 
Prayer-Book could not come in use until after the 
expiration of that year, because time must be 
allowed for printing and distributing the Books; 
but its use, and the injunctions contained in it, were 
established by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of Edward Vith, and this is the plain meaning 
of the Rubric.” 


It is strange that Dr. Pinnock cannot see 
the legal force of this argument. A Rubric, 
which is part of the statute law, refers to the 
authority of Parliament in a certain year. The 
plain inference is that it refers to an Act made 
in that year, because if it referred to an Act 
made in an earlier year, that earlier year would 
be specified. If it referred to the state of things 
existing until the passing of a certain Act, it 
would never mention the year in which that 
Act was passed, for the simple reason that in 
that same year two states of things existed ; 
and if it meant the earlier state of things, 
it would make its meaning clear by the words 
“down to the passing of such and such an 
Act.” Any doubt as to the year in which an 
Act is passed may be removed, first by the his- 
tory of the Act, and then by its description. If 
an Act forbids you to throw offensive matter 
into the Thames “from and after the passing 
of this Act,” it would be sufficient answer that 
the matter was thrown in before the Act came 
in force. But if a subsequent Act referred to 
the Thames Navigation Bill as the Act of the 
29th and 30th of the Queen, it would be no 
answer that it did not come into force till the 
year after. This is the case here; and the argu- 
ment used by the Privy Council, that this Act 
is described in another statute as the Act made 
in the second year of the King’s reign, completes 
the description. Whether this description is 
historically accurate or not, makes little differ- 
ence. The object is not to discover in what year 
such an Act was passed, but to what Act such 
another Act refers. It is immaterial to know 
whether the royal assent was given in the second 
or the third year; but it is very material to 
know whether successive statutes agree in 
speaking of the Act as that of the second or 
the third year; and when we find one statute 
speaking of it as the Act of the second year, 
the logical inference is that another statute 
alludes to it when it cites the same authority 
and the same date. 

Dr. Pinnock’s ground is untenable for another 





Uniformity. It is a well-known rule, that doubt- 
ful expressions in statutes are to be interpreted 
by the context. Charles’s Act of Uniformity, 
sanctioning his Prayer-Book and its rubrics, 
begins, “‘ Whereas in the first year of the late 
Queen Elizabeth there was one uniform order 
of common service and prayer.” We turn to 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, which begins 
with very similar words—“ Where at the death 
of our late sovereign lord King Edward the 
Sixth there remained one uniforme order of 
common service and prayer.” It is plain, then, 
that the object of the Act is to promote uni- 
formity. Expressions, therefore, which might 
bear two meanings must be interpreted in a 
manner consonant to this object. Which is more 
consonant, that the ornaments should be settled 
directly by the Act of Edward, which gave 
them fixed rules, or indirectly by an Act of 
Henry the Eighth, which allowed every con- 
ceivable variety? It is clear that the second 
interpretation would defeat the statute. 

We conceive that Dr. Pinnock’s mistake 
arises from the carelessness with which the 
Rubric was drawn up and worded. He writes 
as if the clause “shall be retained and be in 
use as were in this Church of England,” meant 
“as were retained and were in use.” But this 
interpretation is by no means necessary. The 
“were” applies more properly to the words 
“by parliamentary authority,” and does not of 
itself include previous usage. Still, the wording 
is not clear, and must be explained by reference 
to the facts and to the law. Dr. Pinnock twists 
both facts and law to this obscure wording, 
instead of looking to them for its explanation. 
He is so enamoured of his interpretation that 
he sacrifices to it the scope and purport of all 
the Acts of Uniformity. And what does he 
gain by it? Simply this, that he has no chance 
of a hearing save from those who are already 
on his side, and that he is put out of court as 
soon as the question comes to be really argued. 

When we say that the Rubric was drawn up 
carelessly, we allude to something more than 
the wording. But as it does not justify a recur- 
rence to the state of things before the First 
Prayer-Book, we do not mean that it errs in 
want of precision. What it errs in is, in taking 
half a clause of Elizabeth’s Act, and never in- 
quiring to what that clause alluded. The Act 
of Elizabeth declared that such ornaments should 
be in use “until other order shall be therein 
taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty, 
with the advice of her Commissioners appointed 
and authorized under the Great Seal of England 
for causes ecclesiastical, or of the metropolitan 
of this realm.” The Rubric of Charles does not 
appear to have noticed this reservation, or to 
have decided what was exactly wanted. It 
merely adopted a clause that seemed to have 
worked well, and it left the ground open to 
subsequent disputes. 

Hitherto the argument of the Ritualists has 
been, that they may wear copes and vestments 
by the permission of the First Prayer-Book; 
but now they are not content with this. They 
take Dr. Pinnock’s line, and abandon the First 
Prayer-Book for the state of things which ex- 
isted down to the second year of King Edward. 
By so doing, they cut their own throats. There 
may be some doubt whether they can claim 
the cope,—there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt that they cannot claim the “useof Sarum” 
or the Provincial Constitutions. And if they 
themselves give up the First Prayer-Book, 
they will not find that any others will keep it 
for them. 

There is another point, which has slipped out 
of Dr. Pinnock’s memory. The Rubric may be 
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undecided as regards ornaments, but it gives 
no latitude as to ceremonial. The Act of 
Charles the Second is very positive on this 
head. All ministers are bound to say and use 
the “morning prayer, evening prayer, cele- 
bration and administration of both the sacra- 
ments, and all other public and common 
prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned 
in the said book annexed and joined to the 
present Act.” This of itself settles the further 
pretensions of the Ritualists, and disposes of 
many of their ornaments; for, as the purely 
Roman ornaments are unmeaning without much 
alteration of the English ceremonial, there is 
only a choice between what is unmeaning and 
what is illegal. 

We have no wish to see Ritualism put down 
by law. We fully agree with the noble words 
of Dean Stanley, that the vestments matter 
little, but the zeal shown in the cause of 
religion is of great importance. Only we do not 
wish it to be supposed that Acts of Uniformity 
countenance every variety of usage, and that 
appeals to the legislation of a certain year can 
be made to cover the absence of legislation in 
the years preceding. 





Stonewall Jackson: a Military Biography. 
With a Portrait and Maps. By John Esten 
Cooke. (New York, Appleton & Co.) 

Life of Lieut-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (Stone- 
wall Jackson). By Prof. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 
Vol. II. (Nisbet & Co.) 

OF writing about the most popular and success- 
ful of the Southern chieftains there is no end. 
As soon as we lay aside one memoir of his 
career, another is put into our hands; and, 
unless rumour is at fault, many biogra- 
phies of the same hero are still in course of 
preparation for the press. Of the two sketches 
now upon our desk—both of them by writers 
who served under the General and enjoyed 
excellent opportunities for studying his cha- 
racter—each has its own good points, but 
neither makes any important addition to our 
knowledge of the soldier. 

Possessing considerable ability, Capt. Cooke 
re-tells with completeness and force the story 
of Stonewall Jackson’s brief and glorious 
course from comparative obscurity to an hon- 
ourable grave ; but, notwithstanding its merito- 
rious qualities, his book confirms our opinion 
that enough has been written about the gallant 
commander in recognition of whose military 
instincts and services no language can be too 
emphatic. Even to those who cherish the 
deepest veneration for General Jackson, it 
must by this time be apparent that he is a 

oor subject for biographic art. The interest of 
bis career lies altogether in its last two years, 
and the incidents of that closing period of an 
honourable life are affairs of national rather 
than personal history. Apart from his profes- 
sion, in which he was conspicuous for no great 
length of time, even his most prudent eulogists 
admit that he was an awkward, prosaic person, 

—amiable, manly, and thoroughly respectable, 

but in no respect an actor who would have been 

deemed worthy of historic honours, or meet to 
figure as the hero of a tale, had he died before 
the outbreak of the rebellion. As soon as he fell, 
he was made the subject of many memoirs, 
which created a general impression that the 
record of his battles would be the only story 
of the quarrel that would have any permanent 
value; and this judgment has not been dis- 
credited by any later attempts at a literary 
portraiture of the man. Occasionally Mr. 

Cooke gives us a new anecdote; but in out- 

line, detail, colour, tone, the picture on his 

canyas is but the copy of a familiar likeness. 








Here is a favourable specimen of the style of 
the personal narrative :— 


sions displayed an exquisite sense of true courtesy, 
and spoke very nobly. Just before Chancellors- 
ville, while riding with General Lee, he met Col. 
Wickham, of the cavalry, who received some in- 
structions from General Lee as to the disposition 
of his force. When General Lee had finished, 
Jackson said, ‘Colonel, there is a gap in the line 
yonder; General Wright is too much to the left. 
Tell him to close up with your cavalry.’ Col. 
Wickham looked at the speaker, whose dress 
exhibited no evidences of his rank, and said, 
‘From whom shall I say the order comes, sir ?’— 
‘Why, Colonel,’ said General Lee, ‘don’t you know 
General Jackson?’ Col. Wickham bowed and 
replied, ‘I did not, General. I keep with my 
command, and never before had the pleasure to 
meet or know you, General Jackson.’—‘ But 
know you, Colonel,’ replied Jackson, with the bow 
of a nobleman and his most winning smile. * * 
He was very simple and unostentatious in his 
manners and habits; used neither tea, coffee nor 
tobacco, and never touched spirit, except as a 
medicine. When he was sick one day, Dr. M‘Guire, 
his surgeon, gave him some whisky, and he made 
a wry face in swallowing it. Dr. M‘Guire asked 
him if it was not good, when he replied, ‘O yes, 
very good. I like liquor, both the taste and the 
effect, and that is the reason I don't drink it.’ 
He cared not what he ate, and would sleep in a 
fence corner with perfect content. There was 
never a greater sleeper. His physical constitution 
seemed to require it, and he would drop asleep under 
a tree, in his chair, or in the saddle on a march. 
‘If his rest was broken for one night,’ says Dr. 
M‘Guire, ‘he was almost sure to go to sleep upon 
his horse if riding next day.’ On one of these 
occasions, when he was swaying uneasily with 
the movements of his horse, a soldier who 
did not recognize him called out and asked face- 
tiously ‘ where he got his liquor.’ The noise woke 
the General, and he laughed heartily. His propen- 
sity for lying on the ground had much to do with 
the dingy appearance of his uniform. His old coat 
was covered with dust collected from the battle- 
fields of many regions, as he slept upon the earth, 
in rude bivouac, after the hard-fought day. All this 
endeared him to his soldiers, at whose camp-fires he 
would stop to talk in the friendly fashion of the 
officers of Napoleon, and whose rations he would 
frequently share. The sight of his faded coat and 
cadet cap was the sign to cheer, and ‘Old Jack’ 
was personally adored, as in his military capacity 
he was regarded by his men as the greatest of 
leaders. Even his peculiarities became sources of 
popularity, and endeared him to his troops. It was 
said of Suwarrow that his men mimicked him, gave 
him nicknames, and adored him. It was the same 
with Jackson. His troops laughed at his dingy old 
uniform, his cap, tilting forward over his nose, his 
awkward strides, his abstracted air, and christening 
him ‘Old Jack,’ made him their first and greatest 
of favourites. There was one peculiarity of the 
individual, however, which they regarded with 
something like superstition. We refer to the sin- 
gular fashion he had of raising his arm aloft, and 
then suddenly letting his hand fall at his side. On 
many occasions he made this strange gesture as his 
veterans moved slowly before him, advancing to 
the charge. At such moments his face would be 
raised to heaven, his eyes closed, and his lips would 
move, evidently in prayer. The same gesture was 
observed in him, as we have seen, at Chancellorsville, 
whilst gazing at the body of one of his old com- 
mand.” 

However these details are construed, they 
are interesting, and none more so than the 
need for much sleep, which distinguished the 
soldier whose rapid movements and startling 
appearances at points from which he was 
supposed to be far distant, encouraged the 
impression that he required less repose than 
ordinary mortals. In his account of the cala- 
mitous blunder which closed for ever the eyes 
of this immoderate sleeper who caused so much 
anxious wakefulness at Northern camp-fires, 


Mr. Cooke thus notices a circumstance that is 


unmentioned in most accounts of the disaster :— 
‘“‘ He was by nature kindly, and on many occa- | 


‘The firing had ceased as suddenly as it began, 
and Jackson was back in the road near the spot 
where he had received the first volley. None but 
Capts. Wilbourn and Wynn, of the signal corps, 
were present now; the rest were dead or scattered. 
But some one was seen sitting on his horse by the 
side of the road, and looking on, motionless and 
silent. This unknown individual was clad in a dark 
dress, which strongly resembled the Federal uni- 
form; but he was directed to ‘ride up there, and 
see what troops those were,—the men who had 
fired the volleys. The stranger slowly rode in the 
direction pointed out, but never returned. Who this 
silent person was, is left to conjecture.” 

To glorify his hero is the avowed object of 
the author, whose volume concludes with these 
words: “He sleeps now, cold to praise or 
blame ; but a poor writer, proud to have touched 
his hand and followed him, offers this tribute 
to his illustrious memory.” Upon the whole, 
however, Mr. Cooke effects his purpose with 
fairness, neither displaying any want of gene- 
rosity to his opponents nor making extravagant 
claims for the heroes of his own side. But 
though his work is sufficiently truthful on all 
matters of importance, it contains more than a 
few stories concerning the genuineness of which 
we have our doubts. “Hence,” says the bio- 
grapher with respect to one feature of the 
commander’s military policy, “his inscrutable 
mystery. He would not permit his men to 
inquire the names of the towns through which 
they passed ; and on the march against General 
M‘Clellan at Richmond, issued that order 
directing the troops to reply ‘I don’t know’ to 
every question. He said that if his coat knew 
what he designed, he would take it off and burn 
at."—The same sentiment was more happily 
expressed by Wellington, who used to say 
that “if his own hair discovered his secrets, he 
would shave and wear a wig.” 

Introducing himself as the official and autho- 
rized biographer of the General, Dr. Dabney 
announces that he reluctantly undertook his 
onerous task at the request of “ the widow and 
family of General Jackson, supported by the 
urgency of his successor in command, Lieut.- 
General Ewell, of his venerable pastor, and of 
many other friends in and out of the army.” 
Moreover, he informs us that he was permitted 
to examine “the correspondence of General 
Jackson with his family, his pastor and his 
most prominent friends,” and was furnished 
“with copies of all the important official papers 
on file in the War Department of the late Con- 
federate Government.” But though the Doctor 
enjoyed these and other special advantages, he 
tells us very little that is new, and, upon the 
whole, is less successful than Mr. Cooke as a 
delineator of the hero’s moral and intellectual 
characteristics. In one respect only does he 
differ greatly from previous writers, and on 
that point the evidence is so directly opposed 
to his representations that we are inclined to 
think that, after the fashion of official biogra- 
phers, he must have been more anxious to gratify 
the members of a private circle than to tell the 
unvarnished truth, when he resolved to divest 
his hero “of those bizarre traits which the 
popular fancy loves to find in its especial 
favourites,’ and to relieve him of all those 
quaint and ungainly peculiarities which were 
amongst his most prominent though least im- 
portant features. But though we are compelled 
to question his sincerity on this matter, we 
would cast no doubt on the general honesty of 
the writer, who proclaims himself a partisan 
unconverted by defeat, and frankly intimates 
that his readers had better exercise their judg- 
ment in making due allowance for the strength 
of his prejudices and the violence of his political 
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antipathies. Scarcely less amusing than this 
eandour is the ingenuity with which he finds 
in every event an occasion for glorifying his 
own side. When the Southerners are defeated, 
the: disaster is invariably attributed to the 
overwhelming numbers of their enemy; when 
they gain a victory, the success is attributed 
solely to their patriotism and valour, which, 
under the guidance of consummate generals, 
enabled them to wrest a triumph for adverse 
circumstances. Even the Doctor’s account 
of the evacuation of Winchester concludes 
with an intimation that if Jackson had not 
been persuaded against his judgment to make 
the retreat and relinquish his plan for a 
night attack, he would assuredly have made 
the Northern cowards fly in terror before his 
troops. “The Federalists found not a single 
prisoner, horse, musket, or waggon, to enrich 
their conquest. The citizens of Winchester, 
who saw their nervous timidity at the thought 
of Stonewall Jackson’s proximity, and their 
ignorance of his real numbers, were convinced 
that, had the night attack been made, they would 
have been utterly routed.” There is sometimes 
consolation for the fallen in imagining what 
might have taken place if that which did take 
place had not taken place; but it is not often 
that an historian ventures to record such con- 
solatory imaginations to the credit of his chosen 
hero. Having thus given honour to Jackson 
for a battle which he might have won, the bio- 
grapher, in another part of his volume, glorifies | 
the chieftain at the expense of his men, by 
arguing that, at a time when he was supposed 
to have a numerous army under his com- 
mand, his force had been largely reduced by 
desertion, straggling and other consequences of 
bad discipline. Hénce the reader is led to 
magnify the heroism of the faithful few who 
maintained the contest under every variety 
of discouragement. 

Describing the state of Lee’s army at the 
battle of Sharpsburg, the Doctor says :— 

‘‘ Here, then, was one explanation of the imper- 
fection of General Lee’s victory. Another, more 
important, was in the miserable vice of straggling, 
which the mistaken good nature of officers had 
fostered. For in this army, so heroic as a body, 
there were two elements commingled,—the precious 
metal and the vile dross,—the true patriot, citizen- 
soldier, animated by a high principle, and the base 
skulker, who did nothing save under compulsion. 
The great vice of the Southern armies was on this 
occasion prevalent: that the ignorance of the prac- 
tical details of duty among officers, with the easy 
bonhomie of their character, remitted the bonds 
of discipline; so that the base were not compelled 
to act with the true, as one body. The losses of the 
army from straggling had begun upon the Rappa- 
hannock. When it moved thence against Pope, at 
Manassas, the country behind it was left infested 
with thousands of laggers and deserters, who preyed 
upon the substance of the citizens, and wandered 
about, with arms in their hands, defying arrest. 
At every stage of the march this depletion in- 
creased, until, at the final struggle, there were 
fewer Confederate soldiers in line of battle, along 
the Antietam, than there were along the course of 
the Potomac, and the roads over which the army 
had marched. General Lee declares that the battle 
was fought with less than forty thousand men. The 
confusion reigning in many parts of the army 
make an accurate enumeration for ever impossible. 
But the highest estimate made by well-informed 
actors in the scene gave him thirty-three thousand 
effective men.” 


Of the firmness and prompt resolution with 
which Jackson checked, in the “Stonewall” 
brigade, the demoralization which unquestion- 
ably prevailed to a very great extent in several 
sections of the Southern army at a compara- 
tively early period of the contest, a good illus- 





tration is found in the following anecdote :— 
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“One incident remains to be mentioned, illus- 
trating Jackson’s iron will, which occurred while 
the army paused on this march, at M‘Dowell. A 


part of the men of the 27th regiment, in the Stone- | 


wall Brigade, who had volunteered for twelve 


months, now found their year just expired. Assum- | 
ing that the application of the late conscription to | 
them was a breach of faith, they demanded their | 


discharge, and laying down their arms, refused to 
serve another day. Their gallant Colonel, Grigsby, 
referred the case to General Jackson for instruc- 
tions. On hearing it detailed, he exclaimed, his eye 
flashing, and his brow rigid with a portentous 
sternness, ‘What is this but mutiny? Why does 
Colonel Grigsby refer to me, to know what to do 
with a mutiny ? He should shoot them where they 
stand.’ He then turned to his Adjutant, and dic- 
tated an order to the Colonel to parade his regiment 
instantly, with loaded muskets, to draw up the 
insubordinate companies in front of them, disarmed, 
and offer them the alternative of returning to duty, 
or being fusiladed on the spot. The order was 
obeyed, and the mutineers, when thus confronted 
with instant death, promptly reconsidered their 
resolution. They could not be afterwards distin- 
guished from the rest of the regiment in their 
soldierly behaviour; and this was the last attempt 
at organized disobedience in the army.” 

When we say that the above story is the 
only new anecdote of Jackson that we have 
discovered in Dr. Dabney’s volume, there is no 
need to add, that students desirous of further 
information concerning,the General will not 
find much to satisfy their curiosity in the 
authorized memoir of the gallant and devout 
soldier. 








English Church Furniture, Ornaments and 
Decorations, at the Period of the Reformation. 
As Exhibited in a List of the Goods Destroyed 
in Certain Lincolnshire Churches, a.v. 1566. 
Edited by Edward Peacock. (Hotten.) 

MarkveLtous must have been the bewilder- 

ment of a steady orthodox clergyman, in a 

remote district of England, during the changes 

which were crowded into some thirty or forty 
years in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

It mattered not “whatever king did reign,”— 

or queen either,—Henry, Edward, Mary or 

Elizabeth,—every one of them was continually 

turning over a new theological leaf, alternating 

forwards and backwards, now in this direction, 
now in that, “to one thing constant never.” 

True, the fine old clerical gentleman whom we 

are imagining was still the Vicar of Bray— 

there was consolation in that; but—how he 
must have grieved over the hard fate which 
condemned him to live in a period in which 
everything that he was acquainted with was 
turned topsy-turvy! How he must have 
sighed over the recollection of the good old 
times before Wolsey began to meddle with the 
monasteries! Conceive a clerical worthy of 
the Mumpsimus class, or one like that other 
good man who, having the cure of three 
thousand souls, was somewhat maliciously 


asked by a Vicar-General at a visitation to | 


explain the meaning of the word “function ”— 
conceive, we say, the heaviness of heart with 
which an old doctor of that school of divines 
must have been oppressed, if in the year 1566 
—to which the book before us relates—he 
permitted his mind to revert to some of the 
changes which had been effected by that merci- 
less deluge in the very vortex of which he, 
who admired quiet and rest above everything, 
had passed his whirligig existence! The monks, 
among whom he had probably picked up many 
an honest penny by serving their churches for 
them, were all gone, “black, white and grey, 
with all their trumpery.” The Pope had followed 
them !—it had been a world of trouble to our old 
friend to scratch the name of his Holiness out 
of the mass-book, The Latin service was gone! 


| —he no longer stood at the altar as a sacrificing 


| priest, but had to descend to a reading-desk, 
_and lead the devotions of a body of worshippers 
| according to a book, in which it must have 
been a great trouble to him even to find his 
place. Then conceive the loss of dignity, the 
wound to his personal vanity, inflicted by 
the deprivation of his beautiful garments. Any 
one who has seen a priest unlock his cope-box, 
and draw forth for admiration his vestments of 
white, red, green, purple, black, and perhaps 
other colours, of silk, and satin, and damask, 
and sarcenet, can imagine what a parting that 
must have been! How affectionately he smooths 
down the rufiled edgings of lace, and dwells 
upon the beauty of the embroidery, and all the 
other peculiarities of a frippery which excites 
his own self-conceit and makes him an object 
of envy and admiration to the silly women of 
his congregation. To be robbed of all these 
adornments was a calamity—a spoliation— 
which, to many men, must alone have made 
the Reformation hateful. Nor was the trouble 
lessened—far from it— when our old priest looked 
around upon his bareand empty church, denuded. 
of the rood and the other images, and all those 
pretty little knick-knacks, those ecclesiastical 
playthings, which art and excellent workman- 
ship rendered beautiful in their kind, and in 
the symmetry and costliness of which there was 
great rivalry between neighbouring churches. 
Where was the chrismatory for his holy oil, 
where the dear little boat for his incense, where 
the sacring and the sanctus bells, the splendid 
candlesticks, and especially the gigantic Easter 
post, the censers and the banner-cloths and the 
cross-cloths—where the many things which are 
termed, in one of the documents here published, 
the “trifling toys and trumpery” which had been 
deemed necessary accessories to the service of 
God /—all gone! For a few years these articles 
had, indeed, re-appeared during the reign of 
Mary, and an instructive chapter in the history 
of the religious feelings of the people might 
be written on the way in which the churches, 
dismantled of all this kind of ecclesiastical fur- 
niture during the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
were supplied again in the days of his successor. 
That gloomy and un-English reign at an end, 
and the preceding state of things restored on 
the accession of Elizabeth, what, then, became 
of all the renewed clerical stock-in-trade? Who 
succeeded to the priests’ trappings? What was 
the fate of all the pretty little articles of virti 
then scattered over the country? Did they find 
their way into the royal treasure-house, into the 
collections of the curious, or to the dealers, or 
where else? 

The book before us answers these questions 
with respect to about 150 parishes in Lincoln- 
shire. We will give a few extracts, which will 
show the nature of the answers and the charac- 
ter of the documents, which, it will be observed, 
are churchwardens’ returns. We modernize the 
spelling.— 

‘“‘ Alford. The rood, Mary and John, and all 
other pictures [¢.¢. images], brent.—The censers, 
cruets, and such like trash was sold by the church- 
| ward[ens] and defaced. 
| Ashby juxta Sleafcrd. A cope, which we borrowed 
| 
| 
| 





of Mrs. Stringar of Darbie, and restored to her 
again, anno primo Elizabethe, not defaced. 

Ashby juxta Spilsby. Our rood, with Mary and 
| John and the rest of the popish pictures, anno 
| primo Elizab., was brent, Thomas Goodchere and 
| John Bowghe then being churchwardens. —Rood- 

loft, sold anno tertio regine, which is defaced.— 
| Our mass-book, with all the rest of the popish 
| books, brent by the churchwardens,—A ltar-stones, 
| broken, anno secundo Eliz.—One vestment, with 
| cross-cloths, given to the poor, anno tertio Eliz.— 
| An alb, whereof we made a surplice.—One holy 


| Water stock, whereof is made a mortar. 
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Aslackby. One altar-stone, laid upon a grave 
and so continueth.—The pixes, the cruets, and the 
pax, defaced in the second or third year of the 
Queen’s reign that now is, upon our oaths.—The 
mass-books, the processioners, the manual, and all 
such peltry of the Pope’s sinful service, was made 
away, torn and defaced in the second or third year 
of the reign of our sovereign lady that now is. 

Aswarby. All the mass-books, and all books of 
papistry, were torn in pieces in anno primo Eliz., 
and sold to pedlars to lap spice in.—One cruet, 
cruste [crushed] in pieces, and sold to a plumber 
for solder.—One chrismatory, sold to a tinker, but 
it was first broken in pieces. 

Bardney. One mass-book and all the other 
popish books were taken away by one Sir Robert 
Cambrige, which was our priest, and what he hath 
done with them we cannot tell. 

Barholm. A rood, Mary and John, were burnt 
before the parish in the first year of the reign of the 


Queen’s Majesty that now is.—A pix of latten and | 
an old cloth, destroyed before the parish in the said | 
first year.—An altar-stone broken in the said first | 


year. 

Barrowby. The rood, Mary and John, and all 
other images of papistry, burnt by the whole parish 
in 1561.—One cross-cloth, sold to Mrs. Thimbleby, 
and she hath made a cushion thereof.—[Mr. Pea- 
cock’s researches have drawn to light three Mrs. 
Thimblebys, all living in 1566. Which was the 
naughty Mrs. Thimbleby he cannot decide.] 

Belton juxta Grantham. A rood-loft, taken down 
and part of it given to poor folks, and the other 
part occupied about the mending of the pinfold 
gates and the churchyard gates. 

Bichfield. Two altar-stones, broken in pieces, 
anno L£liz. primo, which altar-stones lieth on Broad 
Bridge to bear up the bank. 

Billingborough. One cope remaineth in our 
parish church with a surplice and five towels, 
which we occupy about the communion; but all 
the trumpery and popish ornaments is sold and 
defaced, so that there remaineth no superstitious 
monument within our parish church. 

Birton. Two albs and two linen sheets, cut in 
pieces, and given to three poor women.—One 
sacring bell, William Eland had, and hung it by 
his horse[’s] ear a long time; but now it is broken. 

Bradley. One altar-stone, broken and laid in the 
highways. 

Braunceton. To Robert Bellamy, two corporases 
sold this year, whereof his wife made of one a sto- 
macher for her wench, and of the other, being 
ripped, she will make a purse.—A mass-book, a 
grail, a portess, and a manual, cut in pieces before 
my Lord of Lincoln, four years since, when he was 
there and preaching.—[This was Bishop Nicholas 
Bullingham.] 

Castle Bythe. As for mass-books and other books 
of papistry, we had none but that we borrowed of 
our vicar, which he had again at the time of the 
defacing of all papistry, which vicar is now dead. 

Croxby. Rood, Mary and John, were burned the 
last year, to make a plumber fire, which mended 
the church leads.—Two altar-stones; one Mr. 
Sheffield hath made a sink of in his kitchen, and 
the other maketh a bridge in that town.—A cross. 
cloth, sold to a poor woman for 1d. 

Deeping James. The image of the rood with 
Mary and John and all other images of super- 
stition were burned by the churchwardens in the 
face of the whole parish, anno 1560.—Three copes 
sold to two men of Leicester for the sum of 20s., 
which money was debt to the poor of the same 
parish, and defaced.—Two old copes and two old 
vestments sold for the sum of 5s., and bestowed, 
anno 1562, in the setting forth of soldiers to 
Newhaven, and defaced.—One cross-cloth and two 
hand-bells, sold by the said churchwardens anno 
1562 for the sum of 20d., and the money bestowed 
upon shows, and given to a poor child within the 
parish ; defaced. 

Dowsby. One vestment, one alb, with all things 
thereunto belonging, sold to Robert Warren, one 
of the churchwardens, who defaced it, and thereof 
made necessary things for his children, and cushions 
for his house, and hangings for his bed.—One 
altar-stone, paved on the top of a grave, and part 
of it broken, 





Dunsby. The rood-loft was taken down by the 
churchwardens, and sold to the whole parish, and 
they have made bars and rails for a bridge thereof. 

Durrington. Sepulchre was broke and sold to 
William Storre and Robert Cappe, who have made 
a hen-pen of it. 

Edenham. All mass-books and other books 
serving for idolatry before the time of King Edward 
were, by Mr. Gilby, being parson here, defaced and 
burnt before Queen Mary’s reign. 

Ewerby. 16 candlesticks, 2 hand-bells, a holy 
water stock, and two crosses, were all broken, 
saving the candlestick, and sold to one Cuthbert, a 
pewterer, of Lincoln. 
| Folkingham. We had neither mass-books, grayles, 
| legends, couchers, and but only one portuis, which 
| was carried from Folkingham by one Sir John 
| Tyson, for all other were rent, burned, and utterly 
| destroyed in King Edward’s days, and never any 
| other bought by the parish.—The rood-loft, besides 
the images, were sold in 1560.—The images 
belonging to the same rood-loft, as the image called 
the rood, Mary and John, with another image 
called St. Andrew, were burnt in the same year by 
the churchwardens.—The other ornaments, as two 
copes, crosses, a pax, a chrismatory, a pix, a pair 
of censers, a ship of brass to put frankincense in, 
two candlesticks of brass, and one cruet, were sold 
in the forenamed year to one John Townsend, 
tinker, dwelling in Haconby, who brake them in 
pieces, and put them to other profane uses. 

Gonwarby. All the priest's apparel that he was 
wont to wear at mass, cut in pieces anno primo 
Eliz. and sold to William Carter, tailor. 

Grantham. The rood-loft stood up in carved work 
in the first year of the Queen’s reign, and was 
broken down and sold to the use of the poor.—The 
rood, Mary and John, and all other idols and pic- 
tures, mass-books, legend-books, and all other 
papistical books and ceremonies, was openly burned 
at the Market Cross.—The vestments, copes, albs, 
tunicles, and all other such baggages was defaced 
and openly sold, by a general consent of the whole 
corporation, and the money employed to setting up 
desks in the church, and making of a decent com- 
munion-table, and the remnant to the poor.—Two 
chalices of silver, their patens, and a silver and 
copper shrine called St. Wulfran’s shrine was sold, 
and bought with the price thereof a silver pot, 
parcel gilt, and a ewer of silver for the ministration 
of the holy and most sacred supper of our Lord 
Jesus Christ called the Holy Communion. 

Horbling. The rood-loft sold to two persons who 
had made a weaver’s loom thereof and windows and 
such like things. —Two vestments, one hath Thomas 
Wright and hath cut it in pieces and made bed 
hangings thereof, and the other was given to 
Richard Colson, a scholar, and he hath made a 
player's coat thereof. 

Oneby. One pillow which lay on the altar given 
to a maid to make her a stomacher of. 

Stallingbrook. A cross-cloth, sold to players, who 
defaced it. 

Tallington. Two altar-stones, given to the mend- 
ing of Tallington bridge.—Two banner-cloths, sold 
to John Wright, which painted them, and made 
cloths for to hang his hall with.” 

Such was the fate of these “monuments of 
superstition.” Our extracts tell the tale with 
sufficient distinctness. It is one from which we 
might deduce many inferences, but we prefer to 
deal only with the historical facts; others may 
point from them the morals which they clearly 
teach. 

The editor's work would have been more 
complete if, instead of his reflections, which 
might have been beneficially curtailed, he had 
given us, in his Introduction, a general account 
of the class of documents to which these returns 
belong, with some information respecting the 
peculiar circumstances which called forth this 
particular inventory. Passages in his text make 
us occasionally doubt whether his manuscript 
has been copied with sufficient care, and his use 
of what is called record type is strangely in- 
accurate. These peculiar characters have definite 
meanings, Each one of them indicates not 














merely that letters are omitted, but that certain 
letters are omitted. To use them in improper 
places is therefore tantamount to absurd mis- 
spelling. 

The author’s glossarial notes are extremely 
useful. He explains the nature and uses of the 
various articles mentioned in his text with the 
knowledge and feeling of a Roman Catholic, but 
(greatly to his credit) without an atom of bitter- 
ness. The following respecting Holy Bread con- 
tains facts which will probably be new to many. 
people. We do not agree with the author’s 
reasoning respecting the non-responsibility of 
the Church for the superstitions which it incor- 
porated into its system ; but it is right that the 
Roman Catholic view of these matters should 
be known.— 

“The holy bread has sometimes been confounded 
by moderns with the eucharistic bread, but the 
two were quite distinct. No writer, Protestant or 
Catholic, of the Reformation period, ever confuses 
the two. Unleavened bread in the wafer form was. 
alone used in the holy communion from the days of 
St. Augustine until the publication of the Prayer- 
Book in 1552. The holy bread, holy loaf, or 
Eulogia, was ordinary leavened bread blessed by 
the priest after mass, cut up into small pieces and 
given to the people. It was also customary for 
women, when they came for their purification 
or churching after childbirth, to have some of this 
blessed bread given to them. The words of blessing. 
varied in different churches; the following is the 
Roman form:—‘ Domine Jesu Christe, panis ange- 
lorum, panis vivus eternz vite, benedicere dignare 
panem istum, sicut benedixisti quinque panes 
in deserto, ut omnes eo gustantes, inde corporis et 
anime percipiant sanitatem.’ This holy bread was 
frequently, in early times at least, carried home by 
its receivers. The religious feelings of the people 
led them to believe that miracles were often wrought 
by its agency. Thus we are told by Beda, that 
when a certain Hildmer, an officer of King Ecfrid’s- 
court, was confined to his bed by a sickness that 
his friends thought mortal, one of them gave him 
a cup of water in which was a little fragment of 
a holy loaf blessed by St. Cuthbert. As soon as the 
water was swallowed, the pain in the sick man en- 
tirely departed, and ere long he was restored to 
robust health. Imaginative legends such as this, 


the offspring of a time when medical science, as- 


we understand it, had no existence, were the result 
of forces that had been in operation long before 
Christianity was planted among us. The Church 
was not responsible for them any more than she 
was for the darkness or the poetry of the times on 
which she worked ; but it is owing to her influence 
that imagination did not harden into a fixed creed 
or degenerate into magical dogma. One of the 
demands of the Devonshire men who rose in rebel- 
lion in the year 1549 for the restoration of the 
religion of their youth, was, ‘We will have holy 
bread and holy water every Sunday’; and when 
these same rebels marched to lay siege to Exeter, 
they bore before them the host under a canopy, 
with crosses, banners, candlesticks, holy bread and 
holy water. Foxe, the Martyrologist, has preserved 
for us the words which Hugh Latimer was accus- 
tomed to use when he gave the Panis Benedictus 
to his parishioners :— 

Of Christ’s body this is a token, 

Which on the cross for your sins was broken ; 

Wherefore of your sins you must be forsakers, 

If of Christ’s death ye will be partakers.” 

Like a true antiquary, the author draws 
into his notes a good deal of genealogical 
matter, with a few pedigrees (his own, of 
course), hanging them upon the briefest men- 
tion of some Lincolnshire people in his text. 
The particulars which are thus given are often 
useful, but who would ever dream of finding 
them in a collection of Lists of Church Furni- 
ture? Who would look in such a book for 
particulars respecting Kelham, the author of the 
Norman Dictionary and the book on Domesday, 
—or of Ferne, who wrote the ‘ Blazon of Gen- 
trie, —or of other worthies of the times of the 
Tudors and Stuarts? Who, for example, would 
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turn to such a volume for a discussion on that 
difficulty in legal biography, the parentage of 
Sir Christopher Wray, the Lord Chief Justice 
in the reign of Elizabeth? It seems that a 
“Mr. Wraye” bought three of the vestments 
which belonged to the parish of Glentworth. 
Our editor plunges thereupon into the question 
of Sir Christopher’s birth. Mr. Foss states the 
difficulty, and abandons it in despair; Mr. Pea- 
cock thinks he solves it by the help of heraldry. 
Rumour has it, that the Chief Justice was a 
son of “Sir Christopher Wray, the parson of 
Hornby,” his mother unknown, and he brought 
up at Bedale by a brother of his priestly 
father. This uncle married a Jackson. Mr. 
Peacock finds that ihe Chief Justice in his 
heraldic bearings quartered the arms of Jack- 
son. He deems this quite conclusive. “If he 
had been the bastard son of” the parish priest, 
the editor remarks, “ he would, in fact, have 
had no right to coat armour at all; whereas, if 
he were the legitimate issue of Thomas Wray, 
by his wife, a co-heiress of the Yorkshire family 
of that name, it was natural for him to do so.” 
With all submission to Mr. Peacock, we think 
it very natural in either case. Legitimate or 
illegitimate, when the Lord Chief Justice wanted 
arms,—indispensable for a gentleman in those 
days,—would it have been “ natural” for him 
to have proclaimed his own illegitimacy and to 
have sued to the heralds for a coat, or quietly 
to have assumed those of the uncle and aunt 
by whom he had been brought up, who were 
to him as father and mother, and in all proba- 
bility were so termed by him, even if he knew 
that such was not their actual relationship? As 
to any difficulty with the heralds, we take it 
that the gentlemen of that College often, in 
those days, found it necessary to treat little 
family secrets very tenderly. He would have 
been a bold herald who would have raised 
the question of “right” with the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

Differing from Mr. Peacock on many points 
of opinion, we yet commend his book, as con- 
taining curious facts applicable to a variety of 
important subjects. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Shilling Book of Old Testament History for 
National and Elementary Schools. By the Rev. 
G. F. Maclear, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THis is an attempt to give a brief summary of Old 

Testament history from the Creation till the reforms 

of Nehemiah. And the attempt is not unsuccessful. 

The author has put a great quantity of matter 

together in a very small compass, clearly and 

lucidly arranged. Everywhere the narrative in the 

Old Testament is taken literally, and treated as 

though it were infallibly correct. The author 

seldom explains, but adheres to the words or 
obvious sense of the text. Sometimes he throws in 

a phrase or two by way of elucidation ; sometimes, 

and oftener, not. To write a shilling book like this 

correctly and well requires a good knowledge of 
the results of modern criticism, otherwise wrong 
ideas will be countenanced or given. We doubt 
whether the author knows enough to avoid the 
inculcation of erroneous views both by what he 
says and by what he avoids saying. His little book 
might have been better executed had he explained 
the words of Scripture where they are ambiguous, 
instead of merely repeating them; and if he had 
inserted more of the principal dates. Could he not 
have given his own view of the history as he goes 
along, especially if that view be the one which 
criticism has fairly established? In this way he 
would have taught much more than he does. As 
an instance of culpable reticence we take Jephthah’s 
vow, where the language of Scripture is simply 
retained, instead of its being said that the daughter 
was sacrificed. The poetical language of Joshua 
commanding the sun to stand still is also given as 
prose, without a hint of the quotation of it from 


and he is most anxious to decapitate Sir Crank 
Fitz-Crank, and to ascertain his age by ‘‘counting 
his rings,” like those of a veteran oak. To this 
proceeding Sir Crank decidedly objects, and he 


the book of Jashar. Many of the remarks are | 
incorrect. Thus of Solomon’s songs it is said that | 
the Song of Songs alone remains. Ecclesiastes i. | 
12-18 is referred to in proof that Solomon confessed | ; 4 j 
the vanity of his life in his latter days. After | wholly refuses to credit the Professor's assertion 
stating that the creatiun of the world took place in that he can “vancouver” heads on again without 
six days, “or periods of time ” is appended, which | any inconvenience to the owner. Finding the 
is wrong. Lamech is interpreted powerful, and Professor resolute, he seeks safety in flight; but 
Manasseh forgetter. The age of the Book of Job is | the “Swigs” or ‘‘ Wiffers,” the disciples of the 
said to be unknown, whereas it is well ascertained. | learned antiquary, are legion, and he is in peril 
Darius the Mede is called, without a shadow of | wherever he goes. Such is the conception of the 
authority, Cyrus’s “ viceroy.” Of course the com- | book, and it is an idea of quaint originality, out 
piler’s standpoint leads him to narrate as historical | of which much nonsensical fun might be made. 
all that is contained in the Books of Daniel and, But the author has mistaken his vocation; his 
Esther ; and to repeat that Cain built the first city, | power does not lie in exciting the risible muscles 
in the land of Nod. But with all its drawbacks, | of mankind. 
and they are many, the ‘Shilling Book of Old; We have on our table, Novum Testamentum, 
Testament History’ is likely to be useful. With | Grace, in Usum Scholarum, ad Fidem Testium Anti- 
a good teacher to supplement the information and | qguissimorum recensuit Thomas H. Candy, B.D, 
to expound what the author leaves as he found it, | (Rivingtons),—Selections New and Old, with a 
it will save time and trouble. It cannot be followed | Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
implicitly, nor does it meet the requirements of the , Oxford (Masters), — Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, 
day. Neither shilling books nor larger ones should | by Caleb Webb (Houlston & Wright),—Godly 
be pitched in a key which scholars disallow. Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the 
The Student's Manual of Modern History, con- | Lord's Supper, by Christopher Sage een (Par- 
taining the Rise and Progress of the Principal | ket),—Reflections concerning the Expediency of @ 
European Nations, their Political History and | Council of the Church of England and the Church 
the Changes in their Social Condition; with a of Rome being holden, with a View to accommodate 


History of the Colonies founded by Europeans. | Religious Differences, and to promote the Unity of 


N +: | Religion in the Bond of Peace, by Samuel Wix 
By, Gok, Ty LED. New Pl | C00 Funcom, Tell fe he 
mans & Co.) | day Companion, Part II., from Whitsuntide to 


Dr. Taylor’s Manual for Students of Modern | 
History is one of those*excellent works which | 
needed an able editor to continue the narratives | 
which it tells so skilfully. The Manual is not a 
cramming book; it is a collection of résumés of 
history, which are of great value to those who wish | 
to keep in memory the leading facts of which they | 
have read in works of great detail. No man could | 
write such a manual who had not great powers of 
condensation and of explaining clearly all that was | 
condensed, These are very rare powers, but they 
were possessed by the late Dr. Taylor, and they 
distinguish Mr. Yonge. The latter gentleman has 
shown equal judgment in what he has omitted of | 
the old edition, and what he has added in the! 


new. | 


A Synopsis of Heraldry; or, a Short and Easy 
Method of Acquiring the Art of Blazon. With | 
upwards of Four Hundred Engravings illus- | 
trating the Arms of many Families. By C. N. | 
Elvin. (Hardwicke.) | 

THERE was a time when a man who could not read 

a coat of arms was held to be without the know- | 

ledge that became a gentleman. If a gentleman | 

had few books, one on heraldry was sure to be | 
among them. The time has gone by when such 

a circumstance settled a man’s character; but the 


Advent, by the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A. (Parker), 
—New Editions of Knowledge is Power, by Charles 
Knight (Bell & Daldy),—The Sea, the Railway 
Journey, and other Poems, by the Rev. Edward 
Dalton, D.D. (Dalton & Lucy),—The Inductorum, 
or Induction Coil: being a Popular Explanation of 
the Electrical Principles on which it is constructed, 
with a Description of Experiments illustrative of 
the Phenomena of the Induced Current, by Henry 
M. Noad (Churchill),—An Old Acquaintance, by 
Frank Foster (Snow & Co.),—A Bad Beginning, 
by K. T. Macquoid (Smith & Elder),—Gilderoy : 
a Scottish Tradition, by Robert S. Fittis (Rout- 
ledge),— Moods, by Louisa M. Alcott (Routledge), 
—The Three Musketeers, by Alexandre Dumas 
(Routledge). We have also the following Pam- 
phlets: A Sister’s Lore: a Sermon preached at St. 
Martin’s Church, Liverpool, on the 14th Sunday 
after Trinity, 1866; being the Sunday after the 
Death of Sister Charlotte, of St. Martin’s Sister- 
hood, Liverpool, by the Rev. Cecil Wray (Riving- 
tons),—The Prayers of Scripture, compiled and 
adapted for Family Worship, by the Rev. C. R. 
Teape (Edinburgh, Grant & Son),—A Plea for 
Tolerance toward our Fellow-Subjects in Ireland 
who profess the Roman Catholic Religion, with a 
| Prefatory Letter addressed to His Excellency the 
| Earl of Kimberley, by Orlando T. Dobbin, LL.D. 


numerous works published on heraldry show the | (Longmans),—J/ints for Harvest Services, and 
interest that is still taken in the subject. It is | Notes for Harvest Sermons, by John Baines, M.A. 
a subject which, we hope, will continue to meet | (Parker),—The Signs. of the Times ; Democracy 
with favour. In Mr. Elvin’s Synopsis, the learner and the Brotherhood of Nations ; Hints for whom 
will find great assistance. It may even be profitably | they may concern. No. I. England’s Free Slavery. 
referred to by persons who read descriptions of | Dedicated to Government (Hall & Co.)—Treaty of 
shields, the terms used in the blazoning of which, he ; Alliance against Paraguay ; signed on the Ist of 





will find explained as in a dictionary. With this 
Synopsis, Cussan’s Grammar, and Dr. Barrington’s 
Lectures, the student will be able to enjoy Boutelle, 
and hold up his head with Garter, York, Somerset, 
Rouge Croix, or any other of the gentlemen of the 
dignified College of Heralds. 

Food for the Celestials. By Sir Crank Fitz-Crank, 

Bart. (Ward, Lock & Tyler.) 

THE title of this book is the funniest part of it, 
and that is not saying much. The oddity of the 
name consists in its having nothing at all to do 
with the contents. 


sincerely believes him to have lived in mytho- 


with the heroes of the Iliad. The German Pro- 


fessor has long indulged in a theory that there | 
are numerous people of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” de- | 


scription mixing in society under various disguises, 


The book may be described as | 
the story of an eccentric young man, who, having | 
been accustomed in joke to represent himself as | 
being many hundred years old, is taken at his | 
word by the learned Professor Swigwiffer, who | 


| May, 1865, by the Plenipotentiaries of the Oriental 
| Republic of Craguay, the Empire of Brazil, and 
| the Argentine Republic (Lucy & Gregory),—How 
| People manage Things in Manchester ; or, Sir E. 
| A. as a Trustee, by John Burd (Printed for the 
| Author),—and The Reformers’ Reform Bill: being 
| @ proposed New and Complete Code of Electoral 
| Law for the United Kingdom, by Montague R. 
| Leverson (Triibner). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bacon’s Theory of Colouring, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Carpenter's Six Months at the White House, post 8vo. 7/6 el. 
Champley’s Health and Longevity, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Child’s Garland of Little Poems, illust. sq. 7/6 cl. 

Collins’s Critical Commentary on Old and New Test. vol. 3, 15/ cl. 
Jonald Cameron, or Trust winneth Troth, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Ellis (Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. B.), Memoirs of Services of, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
jreat Fun, Stories by T. Hood and T. Archer, 48 illust. cold. sq. 6/ 
leiress of Blackburnfoot, 12mo. 1/s 


wd. 
| Hort’s Hena, or Life in Tahiti, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl 


/ cl. 
logical ages, and to have been on familiar terms | Kennedy's Legendary Fictions of the Insh Celts, cr. 8yo. 7/6 cl. 


Lewis's English Language, its Grammar and History, fcap. 8vo. 1/6 
Literary Pearls strung at Random, by R. A. M., feap. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Macleod’s Acholic Diseases, Jaundice, &c. post 8vo.5/6 cl. | 
Meadows’s Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare, illus. by Phiz,5/cl. 
Meredith’s Evan Harrington, post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, History of, by Lockhart, cr. 8vo. 5/ ch. 
Nora’s Trial, 3 vols. post 8yo. 31/6 cl. 
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Old Picture Bible (The), 2nd series, large sq. 3/6 each, cl. 
Payne’s Eclectic Medicine, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Platt’s Angelo Lyons, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Sansom’s Arrest and vention of Cholera, 12mo. 2/6cl. 
Shakespeare, Carabidae Edition, Vol. 9, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Smith’s (H.) Sermons, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

’s Female Casual and her Lodging, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Story of Nelly Dillon, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ ¢ 


ood, Life of, by Meteyard, Vol. 2, 8vo. 21/ cl. 














LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TuE list of works announced as just ready, or 


forthcoming, by the Messrs. Longmans, is rich and | the Author of ‘No Church,’—‘A Winter with 


varied. In Biography, we find the ‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of Archbishop Whately,’ by Miss E. 
J. Whately, and ‘Some Account of the Life and | 
Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man, chiefly ex- 
tracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preacher,’ 
edited by the Rev. E. Rogers. In History, we | 
have ‘The History of Philosophy, from Thales to 
the Present Day,’ by G. H. Lewes, a new edition, 
re-written and enlarged,—‘ The History of France, | 
from Clovis to Napoleon the Third,’ by E. E. 
Crowe, Vol. IV. From the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, 1685, to the Close of the Convention, 
October, 1795,—and ‘ Florence the New Capital | 
of Italy,’ by C. R. Weld. In Natural History, | 
there are ‘The Wild Elephant, its Structure and | 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and Training | 
it in Ceylon,’ by Sir J. E. Tennent,—and ‘A | 
Hunter’s Experiences in the Southern States of | 
America, being an Account of the Natural His- 
tory of the various Quadrupeds and Birds which 
are the Objects of Chase in those Countries,’ by | 
Capt. Flack (The Ranger). In Art, Science, and 
Philosophy, are to be enumerated ‘Ure’s Dic- | 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,’ re- | 
written and enlarged by R. Hunt,—‘ Maunder’s | 
Scientific and Literary Treasury,’ in great part | 
re-written, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles. | 
by J. Y. Johnson,—‘ Outlines of Physiology,’ by | 
J. Marshall,—‘Six Lectures on Sound,’ by J. | 
Tyndall,—‘ Gwilt’s Encyclopzdia of Architecture,’ 
by W. Papworth,—and ‘M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, | 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, brought | 
up to the latest returns,’ by F. Martin. For 
religious study, there are ‘The Acts of the Apo- | 
stles, with Commentary,’ by the Rev. F. C. Cook, | 
—‘Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of 
a University City,’ by A. K. H. B.,—and ‘Our | 
Sermons: an Attempt to consider familiarly but | 
reverently the Preacher’s Work in the Present | 
Day,’ by R. Gee. Poetry yields an ‘Illustrated 
Edition of Miss Ingelow’s Poems,’—‘ The Mneid | 
of Virgil,’ translated into English Verse, by Prof. | 
J. Conington,—and a ‘Miniature Edition of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.’ To Music | 
are devoted ‘An Introduction to the Study of | 
National Music,’ by C. Engel,—‘Sacred Music for | 
Family Use,—and ‘Part Music, Sacred and | 
Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass,’ both 
edited by J. Hullah. These, with ‘Notes on the 
Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders,’ by W. Henderson,—and ‘Oc- | 
casional Essays,’ by C. W. Hoskyns, close the | 
Messrs. Longmans’ list. 
Among works of general or especial interest about | 
to be issued by the Messrs. Rivington may be 
noted:—‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ by | 
the Rev. S. B. Gould,—‘Songs of the People,’ | 
by the Rev. A. Brodrick,—and ‘Some Account of | 
the Bodleian Library, Historical and Descriptive,’ 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray. One of Dr. Goulburn’s 
popular single volumes is promised in ‘ The Acts 
of the Deacons,’ and another may be looked for in 
‘The Distinctive Peculiarities of the Evangelists,’ 
by the late Rev. J. T. Round. The Rev. H. Jones 
contributes to the list ‘Priest and Parish,’ and 
one of the offices of a priest when he gets there is 
treated of in a work ‘On the Duty and the Discipline 
of Extemporary Preaching,’ by the Rev. F. B. 
Zincke. A useful book is promised, by the Rev. 
O. Shipley, in ‘A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 
—the Rev. J. H. Blunt furnishes the concluding 
part of his ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer’; 
and ‘A Christian View of Christian History,’ 


‘The Bampton Lectures for 1866,’ by the Rev. | 


H. P. Seddon, are in preparation for publication; 
and to these works we may add the announcement 
of a new series of classical authors, commencing 
with twelve Books of the Iliad, and the Electra of 
Sophocles, the former edited by Mr, J. H. Rey- 


| nolds, of Brasenose, the latter by Mr. Jebb, of 
| Trinity, Cambridge. 


new works for publication in October and Novem- 
f y : ber:—‘A Book about Lawyers,’ by J. C. Jeaffreson, 
bp rnc Memorials of Bath and Wells, 8vo. 2/ swd. 1% Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ by G. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the following 


MacDonald,—‘ Madonna Mary,’ by Mrs. Oliphant, 
—‘ Lights and Shadows of London Life,’ by the 
Author of ‘Mirk Abbey,’—‘ Christie’s Faith,’ by 


the Swallows,’ by M. Betham Edwards,—‘ My Pil- 
grimage to Eastern Shrines,’ by Eliza C. Bush,— 
‘Kingsford,’ by the Author of ‘Son and Heir.’ 
The same publishers have also in preparation new 
works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Author of ‘John 
Halifax,’ Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Miss Kavanagh, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Mark Lemon, and the 
Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Messrs. Churchill’s literary announcements in- 
clude, among entirely new works, ‘Lectures on 
the Relation of Chemistry and Mechanics to Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics,’ by Dr. H. Bence Jones,— 
‘Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic System 
of Nerves,’ by Dr. W. Murray, — ‘ Acholic 
Diseases ; comprising Jaundice, Diarrhoea, Dysen- 
tery, and Cholera,’ by Dr. A. C. Macleod,—an 
English edition of Hirschfeld’s ‘Descriptive Treatise 
on the Nervous System of Man, with the Manner of 
Dissecting it,’ by A. M. Macdougal: an Atlas of 
Coloured [llustrations, by J. B. Leveillé, iscontained 
in this edition, which will be published in monthly 
parts,—‘A New Method of Treatment for Cancer,’ 
by Dr. W. H. Broadbent,—‘ A Manual of Com- 
parative Anatomy,’ by Prof. T. H. Huxley,— 
‘Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic,’ by Prof. 
C. L. Bloxam,—‘ On some of the more Important 
Diseases of the Eye,’ by H. Power,—‘ The Indi- 
gestions,’ by Dr. T. K. Chambers,—‘ Clubfoot,’ 
by W. Adams,—‘The A pplication of the Graphical 
Method to the Study of Diseases of the Heart and 
Great Vessels,’ by Dr. B. W. Foster,—‘ Uterine 
Disorders,’ by Dr. H. G. Wright,—‘ Treatises on 
Diseases of the Skin,’ by Erasmus Wilson and 
G. Nayler,— Various Clinical Lectures and Hos- 
pital Reports,—‘On Curvature of the Spine, and 
other Deformities of the Trunk and Upper Extre- 
mities,’ by T. P. Salt,—‘ The Tropical Resident at 
Home. Letters addressed to Europeans on their 
return from India and the Colonies, on Subjects con- 
nected with their Health and General Welfare,’ by 
Dr. E. J. Waring,—‘ Handbook of Local Anzesthe- 
sia,’ by Dr. B. W. Richardson,—‘On Epilepsy, Hys- 
teria,and Ataxy,’ by Dr. J. Althaus,—Vol. II. of 
‘Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Ovaries,’ by T. S. Wells,—‘On Apoplexy and 
Allied Affections of the Brain,’ by W. B. Mushet, 
—‘Clinical Histories, with Comments,’ by Dr. H. 
Day,—and ‘The Induction Coil: being a Popular 
Explanation of the Electrical Principles on which 
it is constructed,’ by H. M. Nead, Ph.D. 

For this week the above must suffice; with the 
next we may afford additional proof that for the 
coming winter there will be ample provision 
for the thought, amusement, and improvement of 
mankind. 





THE WORKMEN'S EXHIBITION AT ISLINGTON. 
Soon after the Industrial Exhibition of the City 

of London Working Classes, in the Guildhall, in 
the spring of the present year, the prospectus of 
another exhibition, on a larger and more extended 
scale, appeared, and a ‘‘ Metropolitan and ‘Provin- 
cial Working Classes Exhibition and Industrial 
Festival” was announced to take place in the 
Agricultural Hall, at Islington, in the autumn. 
Contributions of skilled workmanship and amateur 
productions were requested from all parts of Lon- 
don, the provinces, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
colonies; and the principal railway companies 

| undertook to return unsold goods free of charge. 
Prize medals were to be awarded, the sale of 
articles exhibited was to be specially encouraged, 
small workshops were to be fitted up for those who 
desired to manufacture and sell, lectures were to 
be delivered, conversaziont and flower-shows held, 
choral and musical entertainments to be given, and 
an Art and Industrial Union was to be established 
for the sale of articles the exhibitors might desire 


more, promise even than this extensive programme, 

was the fact that the Executive Council consisted 

of men of sufficient position in society to be looked 

up to by the working men amongst themselves, 

and yet neither removed nor dissociated from their 

own class. The promise of success has been realized, 

and the great Hall has been well filled with objects 

of interest. 

The combination of a workmanship exhibition 

with an industrial festival must necessarily, it may 

be thought, make the criticism of the institution 

almost as bizarre as the collections displayed and 

as the characters of the entertainments; but in 

reality there are two directions in which criticism 

may be fairly and legitimately pursued to its ulti- 

mate ends. In the first and highest place is the 
judgment of the absolute merits of works of skill ; 
in the second the charitable and encouraging 
views to be taken of the works of amusement and 
recreation. 

Taking first the skilled workmanship, we have 
altogether to express greater satisfaction than 
we could conscientiously have done in regard 
to any previous display of the same character. 
Unless the working men can or will employ the 
manufacturer’s machinery, they cannot, in their 
special exhibitions, compete in the excellence of 
their productions with the grand types and examples 
in international exhibitions ; and the consequence 
will be that the highest and best branches of work- 
manship will be unrepresented, and the objects dis- 
played will be confined mainly to a few classes, for 
which manual labour, and not machinery, is best 
adapted. This fact is prominent at the present 
time at Islington, the main mass of meritorious 
objects consisting of models, carpentry, and ham- 
mered iron-work, wood-carving, metal-chasing, and 
the like results of absolute manual dexterity. Many 
of the models convey original ideas of much utility, 
most of them are exquisitely finished; and there 
are higher flights towards machinery of a practical 
nature which cannot but produce future better 
results, not merely in future exhibitions, but in 
the workshops of the world. Mr. Harvey, for 
example, produces a model of a mast-making 
machine, which appears to have many claims to 
admission into our ship-building yards; and 
the planing-machine devised by Mr. Munro will 
probably hereafter exert more influence upon the 
productions of the smaller tradesmen’s workshops 
than anything that has been devised for many 
years, especially in respect to ordinary iron-work 
and metal fittings. No filing, no hammering, no 
repeated succession of cuts or blews will ever 
produce the same clean effects as the plane, and 
up to the present time all metal-planing has been 
done by steam-power. Here, however, the common 
treadle or the fly-wheel is applied as the motive 
power, and the cutter, plough or plane, and the 
travelling bed are conveniently fitted, as it may be 
said, to an ordinary bench. The apparatus may 
stand in any workshop, costs nothing for fuel, and 
all small work may be turned out by it as effect- 
ually as by the more costly machinery of the 
steam-factory. 

The railway-switch of Mr. Deas is a simple but 
useful improvement upon the common one in this 
respect, that in using it the lever-handle which 
works the rails is moved away from the ballast, not 
towards it, andis automatically brought back again 
into position by a weight. Shoes are made now-a- 
days by the hundred, and not, as in days of yore, 
by the pair. It would be difficult, however, to cut 
out by the hand more than one ata time; so for 
the larger numbers more rapid means have been 
devised. Nothing neater for this purpose has come 
before us than the stamping-out machine of Mr. 
Patrick. The vertical action is obtained direct 
from a cam, and in rising and falling the upper 
bed presses on a cutting mould, stamping out a 
dozen leathers at a time. The motion is derived 
from the foot by a pedal acting on a spur-wheel, 
and the pressure exerted is thus very considerable. 
The same machine can be employed for paper 
collars, cuffs and various other articles by simply 
changing the cutting mould and punching die. 

Po take a brief glance over the whole collection, 
we may select as a few of the most prominent and 
praiseworthy objects, Mr. Christie’s plan for expe- 





to dispose of. What, too, gave as much, perhaps 
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diting the delivery of books in free libraries; the 
four-in-hand wagonette of Mr. Betts; Mr. Bryant’s 
safe, with double doors and an arrangement of 
locks and bolts than which it is difficult to conceive 
anything more effectual against thieves desiring to 
break through and steal; Mr. Puxley’s grindstone; 
Mr. Waite’s model of Howard's moulding-machine; 
Mr. Thompson’s jointed leather straps for machi- 
nery; Mr. Price’s sash-pulley and fastener; Mr. 
Curtis’s tramway for colonial back-districts ; Mr. 
Hewitt’s screw-propellers ; and Mr. Saunders’s rail- 
way coupling-hooks. 

* In wood-carving, the most meritorious works 
are ‘The Hawk and Rat,’ and ‘Dead Game,’ 
on a bit of matting, by Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Blackburn’s lions in walnut-wood, for the but- 
tresses of a chiffonier. In hammered iron-work, 
nothing at all so good as Mr. Albon’s has appeared 
in any recent exhibitions. The pair of gates, too, 
by Mr. Winstanley and fourteen other workmen, 
are good; but are unequal in quality in various 
parts, and in none come up to the excellence of 
Mr. Albon’s correctness of curve and outline. 

The mechanical models are the gems of the 
Exhibition, and their merits rank high, as we have 
already indicated. They are nearly without excep- 
tion worthy of careful examination. Mr. Tyrrell’s 
locomotive and Mr. Franklin’s plough are promi- 
nent examples; but there are models of another 
sort, of which we do not personally think nearly so 
well. There are at Islington, as there were at the 
Guildhall, very numerous ornamental models, as 
they are termed in the Catalogue, which occupy a 
considerable number of tables. We do not think so 
much prominence has been given to them in this as 
there was in the former case, and some now, as 
then—nay, many—have very slight claims to the 
descriptive title. Amongst the best—and really 
they are not condemnable efforts—are ‘May-Day 
in the Olden Times’; ‘The Maypole Inn,’ a scene 
from ‘Barnaby Rudge’; and ‘ Boscobel House,’ in 
Shropshire, the refuge of Charles the Second after 
the battle of Worcester, by Mr. and Mrs. Aldred. 

The stuffed birds, and the cases of butterflies, 
show taste in arrangement. 

In painting on porcelain, Mr. Evans, of Great 
Fenton, in Staffordshire, stands first, and exhibits 
some really good work. Mr. Cunningham has 
elaborated, by illumination and gilding, a very 
tame subject—the rules of Billiards—into a very 
gorgeous picture; but, withal, restraining his 
efforts entirely within the legitimate bounds of art 
and good taste; and there are many pen-and-ink 
sketches by various persons, peculiarly good for 
their class. 

In all the groups of skilled work, there are repre- 
sentatives of many provincial towns, showing how 
wide has been the sympathy with the movement 
and the institution; and amongst the pictures are 
the names of one or two colonial painters of promise. 
The great collection of pictures, however, cannot 
claim a very large amount of praise, as most are 
the mere desultory efforts of scanty leisure or 
childish ambition. Some there are, indeed, which 
deserve encouragement even when under an artist’s 
criticism, such are, Miss Anne Paulson, of Vic- 
toria, Australia, for her pictures of Mushrooms 
and Vegetables; Mr. Scholz for his small picture 
of A Miser astonished by the Apparition of the 
Skeleton in the Closet, a not very intelligible sub- 
ject, but carefully and neatly handled. There are 
some landscapes of considerable excellence, and 
some very fair water-colour drawings; but the 
good are so mingled with the meagre, the talented 
with the..devoid of talent, that it is a work of 
difficulty, if not impracticability, to do justice. On 
another occasion we would suggest that the artistic 
works be selected from the purely recreative and 
amateur, and that those who have any just preten- 
sions to be regarded as artists may be judged of by 
themselves. It would be well, too, if a line of merit 
were drawn, upon which the best pictures should 
be hung. Such a line of honour it would be an 
ambition to lay claim to, and a healthyrivalry might 
be created in this way; whilst, if such a rivalry 
had already germinated, it would be effectually 
stifled by a continuous persistence in the depressing 
system of covering the walls with as many pictures 
of all sorts as. possible. The postman-artist, Mr. 





Major, again comes out with a most meritorious 
fruit-picture, ‘The Uninvited Visitor to the Des- 
sert,’ a work of such excellence as to make it a 
duty on the part of the critic to encourage him to 
court a higher rivalry than mere amateurs, and to 
urge him to try for space amongst the true artists 
in the Academy Exhibition next May. 

The evening entertainments have often been on 
grand scales, the Band of Hope children and other 
societies having mustered largely, and many 
hundreds of voices often joining in the concerts. 
Flower-shows have been added to the entertain- 
ments; and in every way the executive have en- 
deavoured to carry out their scheme, and to give 
effect to the Exhibition. 





DISCOVERY IN THE EAST. 
Atheneum Club, Sept. 22, 1866. 

Ir may interest those who are engaged in the 
study of the Semitic Paleography of the Holy 
Land to be informed of the discovery of an early 
type of Chaldeo-Pehlvi writing on the coins of 
Artaxias, the Satrap of Armenia, who, about the 
year 189 B.c., disavowed his allegiance to Antio- 
chus the Great, and established the independence 
of the kingdom of Armenia, which descended, 
after an interval, to the subordinate branch of the 
Parthian Arsacidz. 

A modified form of this species of character has 
long been known to orientalists, as having gra- 
dually intruded upon the Greek on the later coins 
of the Imperial Arsacide, and as being largely 
employed in the Bilingual Inscriptions of the early 
Sassanians in Western Persia—(De Sacy, Ker 
Porter, Journ. R. Asiatie Soc. xii. 253, xiii. 373; 
Prinsep’s ‘ Essays on Indian Antiquities,’ ii. 163). 

The legends on the coins of Artaxias have 
hitherto defied all attempts at satisfactory inter- 
pretation through the medium of purely Pheenician 
paleography (Duc de Luynes’ ‘Satraps,’ Numis- 
matic Chronicle, xviii. p. 143), and it is only by 
a summary change in the value of certain letters, 
fully authorized, however, by the subsequent alpha- 
bets, that the nominal identifications have now 
been effected. 

The legends may be transcribed into modern 
Hebrew as follows :—72D98 Sw “D2 

I will not detain your readers with any critical 
examination of the proper version of the name of 
Artaxias, which varies in its orthography even in 
the limited Numismatic examples available, and is 
likewise singularly distorted in the various classical 
reproductions (Strabo, xi. c. xiv. s. 5-15; Justin, 
xlii. c. ii); it may be sufficient to say, that the 
identification is supported by a large amount of 
direct and collateral evidence, The opening term 
Bagdi, “‘ divine,” is in complete accord with the 
Fastern usage of the time; and the concluding 
title of Arsgak may possibly contain the real ele- 
ments of the titular name of Arsaces (Scythie irs, 
‘* great” ?), which was borne, in his younger days, 
by Artaxerxes Mnemon,—and traces of which may 
be found in the designation of Arses (the son of 
Artaxerxes Ochus). 

A second royal name that appears on medals of 
identical fabric, and which reads snwp“inn, may 
be associated with Artavasdes, the son of Artaxias. 
Later types of money furnish the name of nan, 
Itérdat,—an authoritative version of the ancient 
Armenian Ardoates or Artovart (St. Martin, i. 409); 
and still more modern specimens of the coinage 
exhibit the name of min, Tiridates, with an ob- 
verse bust closely imitating those of Tiridates I. 
(Arsaces II.) of Parthia. 

Were I not averse to entering largely into 
numismatic details, there is much to be gathered 
from the types and devices of this local currency. 
Artaxias appears, in the first instance, wearing a 
Persian turban, which might have served for the 
exact model of the head-dress of the Parsees of 
Bombay at the present day ; he is next represented 
in a quasi-Scythic garment,+ with the bonnet 
projecting over the front, and the ears and throat 
closely covered, after the fashion (as has been 
shown by Mr. Vaux) prevailing in the costume 





figured on some of the early Darics. His son, 
Artavasdes, continues the same style of head-dress, 
while the rulers next in succession adopt a 
well-shaped helmet surmounted by a Roman eagle, 
It is to be noted that the coins of this series are 
altogether deficient in legends. The helmet in the 
succeeding division of Mint issues is decorated with 
a crescent, from which the gradation passes to 
purely Parthian designs. The reverse devices are 
also highly suggestive, —commencing with, an 
adaptation of the seated figure of Baal-Tars and 
the Jupiter of the Macedonians, which is here con- 
verted into the representation of the king on his 
throne, crowned as on the obverse, and wearing 
the long Median robe. This design is almost im- 
mediately replaced by the Fire Temple, with the 
ministering King. This device is subjected to 
successive modifications, indicative of the progress 
of the creed and its varying outward emblems, 
while the earlier inscriptions in the severally asso- 
ciated terms 720x710 and 72° seem to point to 
an already advanced stage of Zoroastrian teaching. 
Epwarp THomas. 








THE LEE PENNY. 

AmonG some family papers which have lately 
fallen into the hands of a Correspondent, he found 
the subjoined record concerning the “ Lee Penny,” 
which contains matter illustrative of history and 
social manners worthy of being preserved :— 


“That curious peice of Antiquity called the Lee 
Penny, is a stone of a dark red Colour and Tri- 
angular shape, and its size about half an Inch each 
side. it is set in a peice of silver coin which tho’ 
much defaced by some Letters still remaining is 
supposed to be a shilling of Edward the first, the 
cross being very plain, as is on his shillings, it has 
been by Tradition in the Lee Family since the year 
1320: odds, that is a little after the Death of King 
Robert Bruce, who having ordered His Heart to 
be Carried to the Holy Land, there to be Burried, 
one of the Noble Family of Douglas was sent with 
it, and tis said got the Crowned heart in his Arms 
from that Circumstance, but the person who carried 
the Royal Heart was Sir Simon Locard of Lee who 
just about that time borrowed a large sum of money 
from St William De Lindsey, Prior of Ayr, for 
which he granted a Bond of Annuity of Ten Pounds 
of Silver during the Life of the said S* W™ De 
Lindsey out of his Lands of Lee, and Cartland, 
the original Bond dated 1323, and witnessed by 
the Principal Nobility of the Country, is still 
remaining among the family papers. as this was 
a great Sum in those Days, tis thought it was bor- 
rowed for that Expidition, and from his being the 
Person who carried the Royal Heart he changed 
his Name from Locard, to Lockheart (as tis some- 
times spelt) or Lockhart, and got a heart, within 
a Lock, for part of his Arms with the motto, Corda, 
Serrata, Pando. this Simon Lockhart, having taken 
a Saracen Prince, or Cheif Prisoner, His Wife came 
to Ransome Him, and on counting out the Money 
or Jewels, this Stone fell out of Her Purse, which 
she hastily snatched up, which Simon Lockhart 
observing, insisted to have it, else he would not 
give up his Prisoner, upon this the Lady gave it 
to him, and told him its many Virtues Viz.: that 
it cured all Diseases in Cattle, and the bite of a 
Mad Dog, both in Man, and beast, tis used by 
dipping the stone, in water, which is given to the 
diseased Cattle to drink, and the Person who has 
been bit with a mad deg, and the wound, or part 
infected, is washed with the water. there are no 
words used in the dipping of the stone, nor any 
money taken by the servants, without incurring 
the owners displeasure. many cures are said to be 
performed by it, and people come from all parts 
of Scotland, and even as far up in England, as 
Yorkshire, to get the water in which the stone 
is dipped, to give their Cattle, when Ill of the Mur- 
rain Especially, or Black Leg. a great many years 
ago, a Complaint was made to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, against. the Laird of Lee, then Sir James 
Lockhart, for using Witchcraft, a Copy of the act 





+ One—if not more than one—of these coins has been 
struck upon a piece of Alexander the Great; his profile is 
= to be seen on the edge of the coin, outside the new 

2. 





is d, there is no date but both by the ortha- 
graphy, and the Complainers being called Goodman 
of Raplock, a title then given to the smaller Lairds, 
and. by.St James being the Name of the Laird of 
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Lee, it must be at least an Hundred years ago. tis 
said when the Plague was last at Newcastle, the 
Inhabitants sent for the Lee Penny, and gave a 
Bond for a large Sum in trust for the Loan (50001. 
it is said) and that thus it did so much good, they 


the new doctrine. The Doctor, in fact, deprives 
the Irish Church of its apostolical descent, and 
levels it to the condition of a mere parvenu. But 
his pamphlet has been answered by the Archdeacon 
of Ardagh, the Rev. J. Martin, who, among other 


offered to pay the money, and keep the Lee Penny, | flowers of speech, says that Dr. Brady is ignorant 
but the owner would not part with it : a Copy of | of what he himself means, as well as of how to 
this Bond is very well attested, to have been, | prove it; that such proofs as he puts forward are 
among the Family Papers, but supposed to have| unfounded and ridiculous; that his assertions are 
been spoiled along with many more valuable ones, | groundless; and ‘that his pamphlet presents so 
about 50 years ago, by Rain getting into the| many examples of mis-statement, or misquotation, 
Charter Room during a long minority, and no} or unfair omission, or inaccuracy and illogicality, 
Family residing at Lee House. the most Remark- | that it is almost beyond the limits of christian 
able cure performed upon any person, was that of | charity to believe that some of its errors are not 
a Lady Baird, of Sauchton Hall, near Edinburgh, | wi/ful.”—This is as close sailing to giving “the 
who having been bit by a mad dog, was come the | lie direct” as was ever performed even by an Irish 
Lenght of the Hydrophobia, upon which having | Archdeacon. 

beged the Lee Penny might be sent to her house, 
she drank the water for some weeks, and Bathed | 
with it, and was quite Recovered, this happened : ? 
about 80 years th anid ta Gal aitaacd ae! Mr. Halliwell has sent us the following note:— 
been told by the Lady of the then Laird of Lee, | ‘ ‘Eastbourne, Sept. 26, 1866. 
who died within these 30 years, she also told that | “The interest you have always taken in Shak- 
her husband M* Lockhart, and she, were Enter- | spearean matters induces me to believe that you 
tained at Sauchton Hall, by Sir Baird, and | will support any step tending to increase the circu- 
his Lady for several Days in the most sumptuous lation of the writings of the great dramatist, and 
manner, on account of the Ladys Recovery, and in | that the announcement of a new edition of the com- 
Gratitude for the Loan of the Lee Penny, so long | plete works of Shakespeare, now in preparation by 
as it is never allowed to be carried away from the | Mr. Hotten, to be published by him at the very low 
House of Lee. N.B. it was tried by a Lapidary, | price of one shilling, will be favourably received. 


A new serial story, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, is 
announced for publication,—‘ Sooner or Later.’ 





and found to be a stone, but of what kind he could | 
not tell.” 


“ Copy of an Act of the Seeds and Assembly at Glasgow 
Q5th Debdr. 


“Quhilk Dye amongest the Referies of the 
Brethern of the Ministrie of Lanark it was pro- | 
pondit, to the Synode, that Gawen Hamiltonne of 
Raplocke had preferit ane complaint before them | 
against St James Lockhart of Lee, anent the 
Superstitious using of ane Stone, set in silver for 
the curing of diseased Cattel, qlk the said Gawen 
affirmed could not be Lawfullie Vsed, and that | 
they had differit to give ony decisionne therein till 
the advise of the Asemblie might be had concern- 
ing the same, the Asemblie having inquired of the 
maner of Vsing thereof and particularlie onderstood 
be examinationne of the said Laird of Lee, and 
otherwise that the custome is only to cast the stone 
in sume water, and give the diseasit cattell therof 
to drink, and yt the same [is] done without using onie 
wordes such as charmers and soceres use in their | 
Unlawful Practisess and considering that in nature | 
they are many thinges sain to work strange | 
effects, qt of no humane wit can give a reason, it | 
having pleased God to give unto stones & herbes a 
special Vertue for the healinge of mony Infirmities 
in man and beast, advises the Brethern to surcase 
thair process as qrin they perseive no ground of 
offence and admonishes the Laird of Lee in the 
Vsing the said stone, to tak heed that it be Vst 
heir after wt the least scandall that possiblie may 
‘be. extract out of the Bookes of Asemblie Halden 
at Glasgow, and subscribed by thair Clark by thair 
‘Comand. M: Robert Young Clerk to the Asemblie | 
at Glasgow.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. ; 
Unper the presidency of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the National Association for the Promotion | 
of Social Science will begin its week’s session, at 
Manchester, on Wednesday, the 3rd of October. | 
Six addresses will be delivered by presidents of 
departments, including one (perhaps) on Thursday, | 
by Lord Brougham, who on the 19th inst. entered 
his 89th year. Besides the addresses and disputa- | 
tions, there will be soirées, excursions to co-opera- | 
tive factories, and a banquet, of course. 


The amenities of literature continue to receive | 
droll illustration. The Rey. Dr. Maziere Brady is 
im various ways (of course metaphorically) setting 
fire to the Irish Church. He is demolishing its 
traditionary history with alacrity, and pooh-poob- | 
ing a great deal of what we believe the Reverend | 
Doctor held fast by when he was himself a vice- | 
regal chaplain. Of late he has particularly disgusted 
his old friends and brethren by pronouncing as | 
mere moonshine the accredited history that, at the 
time of the Reformation, the Irish bishops accepted | 


My chief object, however, in now addressing you, 
arises from a natural desire on the part of the pub- 


| lisher and myself that this undertaking may not be 
considered a refinement on the idea of any recent 


cheap edition. The fact is, that ‘The Shilling 
Shakespeare’ was projected as long since as 1863, 
and after the size, type, and general appearance 
had been settled, the work was placed in the 
printer’s hands early in 1864. Some difficulties in 
the way of publishing having been arranged, it will 
now be completed forthwith, the most anxious 
care being taken to ensure typographical accuracy. 
J. O. HALLiweE t. 

As companion-volumes to his “ Shilling Shake- 

peare,” Mr. Hotten announces a “Library of 


| World-wide Authors,” including the best produc- 


tions of Fielding, Smollett, Victor Hugo, Lamar- 
tine, and other famous writers, together with the 
principal novels of Sir Walter Scott, at the low 
price of sixpence each. 

It seems that Lord Portarlington not only had 
the temerity to prophesy about the weather gene- 
rally, but he especially foretold a wonderfully fine 
September! Thereby he is accused not only of 
wronging the Irish farmers by his “deceit,” but 
Trish seaside visitors, who, confiding in his Lord- 
ship’s confidential relations with that well-known 
personage, the Clerk of the Weather, thronged into 
Bundoran, which (having, happily, nothing what- 
ever in common with the place to which it is likened) 
is called ‘the Irish Brighton.” But at Bundoran 
all the visitors have been living throughout this 
month under hatches. The consequent fury against 
the prophetic lord is both terrific and amusing. 
The visitors rush into indignation literature in the 
journals, and there seems a universal wish to have 
Lord Portarlington sent down among them, to 
share the misery of which they accuse him of being 
the author. 

The Salterns, near Lymington, formerly used 
for the manufacture of sea salt, but which have 
long been in disuse, have been recently converted 
into oyster-breeding grounds, by Mr. Dawson, and 
are likely to be made available in adding largely 
to our supplies of this delicacy. 

A project is on foot, at Brighton, to give a ball 


| on the new pier, which would be covered in for the 


occasion. Wind and weather allowing, and the 
ball-room not as much inclined to dance as the 
company, the light fantastic toe will be left to trip 
it above the sad sea wave. 

Mr. Carpenter writes to us as follows :— 

**53, Norland Square, Notting Hill, Sept. 22; 1866. 

“Tn your long notice of some little song-books 
published by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, you com- 
plain, in this day’s Atheneum, that the titles do 
not bear out the contents. Permit me to say that 
I never knew of the titles until I saw the books 





in Messrs. Routledge’s warehouse ; the four parts 
are portions of a half-crown volume of Miscellaneous 
Songs and Ballads which I compiled for them and 
which they themselves divided and published, under 
the titles reviewed, for trade purposes. I am quite 
content to bear any blame that may legitimately 
fall on myself as compiler, but trust to your justice 
to allow me to explain this, and, if you will, to 
observe that songs like the ‘ Wail of Agricultural 
Distress’ you admire so much are not so well cal- 
culated to sell a book of popular songs as those 
included in the compilations of, Yours, &c., 
“J. E. CARPENTER.” 

One of the most curious of blunders is going the 
round of the press in this form:—‘“ The effect of 
Adonais is slightly marred by the remembrance of 
the doggerel verses which, it is alleged, Shelley first 
wrote on the death of Keats. It seems almost 
incredible that the pen which could so eloquently 
express grief, affection, fame, and friendship, could 
have written the mock epitaph, 

‘Who killed poor Keats ?’ 

*It was I,’ said the Quarterly, 

So savage and Tartarly,” &c. 
There was an old version even more naive, as it stated 
that on Keats’s death Shelley wrote a poem called 
‘ Adonais,’ beginning “‘ Who killed John Keats,” 
&c.; but the story as it stands above could hardly 
be mended.—Another story is misleading the public, 
to the effect that Theodore Hook, when at West- 
minster, succeeded, in the disguise of a beggar 
woman, in obtaining alms from the head master. 
Theodore was of Harrow. The sprightly West- 
minster lad was his much elder brother James, 
who ended a successful ecclesiastical career as Dean 
of Worcester, who wrote two novels (‘ Pen Owen’ 
and ‘Percy Mallory’); the first, at least, better 
than anything of his brother’s in that way, and 
who was the author of two farcical pieces, which 
(except by Barham) are invariably ascribed to 
Theodore,—‘ Jack of Newbury’ and ‘Diamond cut 
Diamond.’ 

The MS. sermons and addresses of Alexander 
Henderson, a Scottish Presbyterian minister, de- 
livered in 1638, have been recently discovered 
(so it is said), and are being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mr. Maclaren, of Edinburgh. They were 
delivered during the weeks between the first sign- 
ing of the Covenant and the Glasgow Assembly. 
A report of his, the preacher’s, words is said to 
have been made with copiousness and fidelity. 
Any genuine remains of Henderson, itis supposed, 
will command attention. We are told that some 
specimens of the MS. having been submitted to 
Thomas Carlyle in the beginning of August last, 
he was pleased to say in reply: “I may fairly 
expect there will be something of interest for me 
in these excerpts, so soon as I have leisure to read 
them with due deliberation,” which, after all, is 
not compromising to Mr. Carlyle. On the other 
hand, Dr. M‘Crie writes to Mr. Martin: ‘It 
opens up a curious chapter in our history. The 
prayers and the prefaces are singular, affording us 
glimpses into the interior of a Presbyterian church 
in 1638.” Dr. M‘Crie has contributed the weight 
of his authority in behalf of the genuineness of the 
whole collection, “‘which of itself would be decisive 
of the question,” so says the Prospectus; but in 
these clever days we shall require something more 
decisive. 


The Registrar-General’s half-yearly Report on 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in Ireland contains 
a statement which is worth thinking about by those 
who take an interest in Irish affairs. In the quarter 
ending the 30th of June last the number of births 
was 38,816; of deaths 24,763, and of emigrants 
41,124; the result of which is a diminution of the 
population of Ireland by 27,071 in the three months. 
Does this represent a continuous movement? If it 
does, the cry throughout Ireland will be in a few 
years—immigrants, not emigrants. Some of the 
public works are pining for want of convicts as 
labourers: what will she do when the honest 
labourers are all gone? 

We lately noted the state of the famous well of 
St. Keyne, near Liskeard, by way of supplement 
and correction for the guide-books. Not far from 


this place is another long reputed well, the present 
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condition of which is incorrectly described, even in 


the last edition of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Devon and Corn- 
wall,’ although that volume is dated with the pre- 
sent year. The Well of St. Clare, a saint known 
out of Cornwall as Clere, so far from being “the 
ivy-mantled ruin of the baptistery or chapel,” as the 
guide-book describes it, was restored some two or 
three years since, by way of memorial to the late 
vicar of the parish, and has hardly a leaf about it. 
‘‘ Murray ” is unreasonably silent about the church 
of St. Clare, which is very picturesquely situated, 
and interesting in its character. There is a 
good stoup in the remarkably fine north porch; 
these remains are common in Cornwall. The struc- 
ture points E.S.E., whereas most of its fellows 
incline to the north. The tower is an excellent 
example in its class, and of that Perpendicular 
period which prevails throughout the county, 
and noteworthy by some for the growth of those 
large bushes which hold valiantly to the chinks 
of the granite, and defy the breezes of their 
lofty station. The interior comprises a nave and 
two aisles; the roof of the latter, on the south 
side, is somewhat higher from the floor than that 
of the nave; the general style of the interior is 
Perpendicular; the caps of the nave-arcade on the 
south side are fairly carved, no common thing in 
the neighbourhood of granite; the roof is of the 
prevalent waggon form, panelled out by lines of 
mouldings, and decorated with bosses of admirable 
workmansbip. There isalarge hagioscope, or squint, 
on the north side of the altar. On an altar-tomb 
on the east end of the south aisle is a curiously 
carved and incised slab of slate, which in two com- 
partments commemorates the family of Robert 
Langeford, who is stated to have died in 1614, and 
Petronilla, his wife, whose death-date is not given 
in the space reserved for it; the figures of this pair 
kneel before their faldstools. Thus for one half of 
the slab. The other half is subdivided, and repre- 
sents, by the same means, 1, the son of these per- 
sons, and his wife, kneeling; 2, nine children of 
the same. On the wall, above this tomb, is placed 
the injunction of a dole to those who could answer 
questions as to their faith. Also, a curiously-jumbled 
inscription, combining ‘‘ Oh, Redemptor” with a 
highly pagan allusion to ‘‘the fatall sistris’ knife.” 
On the edge of the altar-slab is an acrostic of 
‘* Robertus Langeford.” The dole has been long 
ago misappropriated. In the north porch still stand 
the venerable parish stocks, with evidences of ample 
service. The ground stage of the tower within con- 
tains upon its wall a quaint inscription painted on 
a board, to the following effect: — 


THE RINGER’S ARTICLES. 


We ring ye Quick to Church 
the dead to grave. 
Good is our use, 
such usage let us have. 
Who swears or curses 
in an angry mood, 
Quarrell or strike 
although he draw no blood, 
Who wears his hat, or 
spits, oreturns a bell, 
Or through unskillfull 
ringing marrs a peal, 
Shall forfeit sixpence 
for each single sin, 
’Twill make him cautious 
against another time. 


Against the superstition of Friday being an 
unlucky day, especially to sailors, a Correspondent, 
C. W. H., has a protest. ‘See,” he remarks, ‘Show 
many lucky Fridays we find in the history of the 
most momentous of all maritime enterprises in the 
discovery and exploration of America :—Aug. 3, 
1492, Columbus sets sail on his voyage of discovery, 
—Oct. 12, 1492, first discovery of land by Colum- 
bus,—Jan. 4, 1493, sets sail on his return,— 
March 15, 1493, arrival at Palos,—Nov. 22, 1493, 
—arrival at Hispaniola on his second voyage,— 
June 13, 1494, discovery of the American conti- 
nent. ‘All these days,” says C. W. H., ‘were Fri- 
days.” 

Astronomical observers of the sun will be inter- 
ested to know that M. L. Foucault has discovered 
a method of diminishing the effect of the sun’s rays 
on the focus of telescope lenses. By means of an 
extremely thin layer of silver placed on the object- 
glass, the sun can be observed without any injury 


to the sight. M. Foucault has communicated the 
particulars of his invention to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences. 


Science is beginning to establish herself on the 
River Plate. Buenos Ayres has a public museum, 
and, under the editorship of Dr. German Bur- 
meister, has just published, in large quarto, with 
plates, the first part of ‘ Anales del Museo Publico 
de Buenos Aires,’ in which new or little known 
objects of natural history are described. The con- 
tents of this part are, a summary of the history of 
the museum,—Palontology in its present ten- 
dencies and results,—on the Picaflores, and de- 
scriptions of fossil remains, the Macrauchenia 
Patachonica and the Glyptodontes of the museum. 
The printing and lithography are creditable speci- 
mens of South-American workmanship. 


Our Naples Correspondent writes :—“ The exca- 
vations which have long been suspended in Her- 
culaneum will be shortly resumed. For years it 
has been in contemplation to push the work of 
disgovery under a piece of ground on the left of 
the city as you enter. It is said that the commence- 
ment of these excavations will be inaugurated with 
a certain degree of solemnity, as it is a fact of the 
highest interest to the archeological world. In 
Herculaneum were the first efforts made to bring 
to light the artistic wealth of past ages; and how- 
ever beautiful may be the works discovered in 
Pompeii, it was in Herculaneum that were found 
those graceful models which have so modified and 
refined the taste of the civilized world. No doubt 
it is due to the incessant representations of Com- 
mendatore Fiorelli, the learned and laborious 
Director of Excavations in Southern Italy, that the 
Government has resolved on an enterprise which will 
create an epoch in its history. By a decree dated 
the 15th of last month, there has been established 
in Naples, and, indeed, for the whole province, 
a Consulting Commission of Fine Arts, dependent 
on the Minister of Public Instruction, and presided 
over by the Superintendent of the National 
Museum in this city. The Commission is to be 
divided into four sections: one of Painting, one of 
Sculpture, one of Architecture, and one of Arche- 
ology and Artistic Erudition. Each section is to 
be composed of three counsellors, nominated as 
are those of the Consulting Commission of Florence. 
The National Museum of Naples and the excava- 
tions will, however, continue to be under the 
exclusive direction of the Superintendent-General 
and Director of the Excavations of Antiquity.” 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. s Collecti i les of 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—E. M. Ward, R.A.— 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 








Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.— Creswick, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Calderon, A.R.A.— 
A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell,A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A. 


Sant, A.R.A. . 

—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.— 
bson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—John 

Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale—George Smith— 

Duverger, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—George Buckland’s Musical Enter- 
tainment, entitled * The Castaway; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, com- 
monly called Crusoe.’— The Cherubs floating in the Air, and 
Shakspeare and his Creations, with F. Damer Cape’s Recitals— 
Exhibition of the Prussian Needle-Gun—Dugwar'’s Indian Feats 
—Matthews’s Magic, &c.—Open from 12 till 5,and7 till10. Ad- 
mission, 1s. 








SCIENCE 

British Spiders: an Introduction to the Study 

of the Arachnida of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By E. F. Staveley. (Reeve & Co.) 
LikE some of his betters, the Spider is at length 
being drawn from his obscure corners in the 
world, and examined in the full light of 
day. After long years of neglect and contumely, 
he is at length receiving pictorial if not poetical 
justice. Mr. Blackwall has been the chief 
patron of the spider, as Buxton was of the 
negro. No doubt housewives and housemaids 
will still pursue him with remorseless brooms ; 
no doubt silly girls will still shriek at his 
presence; no doubt he is doomed to destruction 
wherever discovered and disliked. Planters 
and Americans once bound and abhorred the 











/blacks; but the negro is now free and be- 


friended; and the spider is vindicated and 
written about. Pictorially, and not poetically, 
as we have said, full justice and even flattery 
are being meted out to him, which, if any one 
doubt, we recommend him to inspect the 
numerous and beautiful coloured plates of the 
volume before us. 

At the same time, distinction and justice 
have their inconveniences for the spider, as 
they have for the negro ; but in very opposite 
ways. The negroes do not know what to do 
with their freedom; the spiders, on the other 
hand, do not know how to brook captivity. To 
understand the true qualities of the negro, as 
we have long been told, you must set him 
free, while to understand the true characters 
of the spider, you must catch and imprison 
him. Only since increased attention has been 
paid to this insect have prisons been prepared 
for him. Could he but be aware of the boxes 
with trays, of the pill-boxes, and of the little 
open-mouthed bottles of spirit, the camel-hair 
brushes wetted with spirit, the capacious nets, 
and half-a-dozen other cunning instruments 
and preparations for his capture, which every 
spider-seeker is furnished withal, he would be 
moodily content with his dark and dirty 
corner, or his home of earth, or his old brick 
wall, or deep, dark cellar, and never court the 
perils of notoriety or the vanities of pictorial 
portraiture. 

To be properly classified and to be duly 
placed and painted in Plate III. or IV., is but 
a poor compensation for being boxed or bottled 
or impaled. Freedom is pleasant even in the 
centre or corner of a suspended web, and life 
is enjoyable even in the dark places of the 
earth, and in the haunts of blue-bottle and 
other flies. If Baalzebub, or any other syno- 
nym or relative of Baal, was really the god of 
flies, no doubt his idol-image was encircled by 
admiring and gloating spiders, and enwrapped 
with floating webs. No doubt the biggest 
spiders solemnly ensconced themselves in the 
pagan temple or grove, and awaited, like 
sacrificing priests, the flying multitudes of 
adoring flies, many of whom were instantly 
entangled and mangled in honour of Baal- 
zebub. But in process of ages the tables are 
turned, and the spiders themselves become the 
victims ; and perhaps in their present webbed 
retirement they deplore these times of enlight- 
enment, and the march of Entomology, which 
sacrifices them in hecatombs, and which, under 
the name of Science, perpetrates deliberate 
cruelty and perpetuates hopeless captivity. 

Poor spiders! we deeply sympathize with 
you; but if it be any consolation to you, you 
are not alone in your captivity. The whole 
race of insects is equally under systematic pur- 
suit and persecution at home and abroad. Your 
friends the beetles are more mobile than 
you, yet they cannot escape. Your winged 
and gay and swiftly passing friends the but- 
terflies are still more nimble, but nets and 
snares are spread abroad for them. Nay, 
your very victim cannot escape scientific dis- 
quisitions, for is not Miss Louisa Lane Clarke 
(as she herself informs our readers) at this very 
hour writing “an easy history of the Diptera— 
flies in the garden, flies on our window-pane,” 
&c.; to which, of course, she will add—flies 
in the spidér’s web? Since pursuers and pur- 
sued, the whole family of insects is thus under 
the pen of authors, and consequently within 
the power of persecutors, it is vain to mourn, 
for all must submit to their fate. Brooms, or 
pill-boxes, or spirit-bottles, or sweeping-nets, 
or some kind of capturing implement, await 
us all. In one shape or another they come even 


|upon poets and authors, for are there not 
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remorseless critics and cruel reviewers? They 
come, too, upon poor tourists, for are there not 
rapacious innkeepers and greedy guides? They 
come upon most people in one form or another, 
with this great difference in your favour, that 
none of us are so carefully delineated and so 
prettily coloured as you are by the Blackwalls 
and Staveleys of the day. 

The naiveté with which Mr. (if it be not 
Miss or Mrs.) Staveley gives advice “On Col- 
lecting Spiders” is charming. Thus, “ The first 
difficulty to be overcome is that of catching 
the spiders, which is greater than might be 
expected,” and then “every spider missed 
should be a help towards catching the next 
individual of the same species which may be 
met with.” This maxim is plainly of far broader 
application than it here receives. Further, the 
beginner is carefully instructed to “start with 
a pocketful of empty pill-boxes, a pencil and 
a card on one side, and an empty pocket to 
receive filled pill-boxes on the other. Probably 
he will see several cobwebs before he sees one 
spider. Let him take up his station before one 
of these, and determine to find its inhabitant.” 
When he has been found, advice is given as to 
his capture. But “before attempting the cap- 
ture of a spider, the beginner should carefully 
observe the character of the snare; and when 
the spider is in the box, should note upon the 
lid what he has remarked. If the web was a 
geometrical one, he should note whether it was 
placed horizontally, obliquely, or vertically. 
*Geo. hor. is soon written, and will be a great 
help when he examines the contents of his 
pill-boxes.” Conceive only of the happiness of 
the spider-collector with a dozen pill-boxes 
before him, each containing a captive spider, 
and each inscribed “geo. hor.” ! A useful addi- 
tion is a glass-topped pill-box (of course without 
any such inscription as geo. hor.) and the 
spider inside, the watchfully observed of the 
capturing observer. But a worse fate than 
being closely watched is before the poor captive; 
he is to be dropped into spirit, which is one 
mode of killing him, but not such instantaneous 
insecticide as dropping him into boiling water. 
His cemetery is a homceopathic tube filled with 
spirit or turpentine. Such is the end and final 
lot. of these long-legged but short-lived little 
prisoners. 

Sad effects may possibly result from this 
pursuit. It would, for instance, be alarming to 
contemplate the consequences to any delicate 
or highly nervous lady of unexpectedly opening 
a case in order to find her favourite homceopa- 
thic globules, and suddenly discovering only 
an array of bottled and labelled spiders! Equally 
painful would it be for any valetudinarian gen- 
tleman to rise in the night to take a pill, and 
to be misled by the feebleness of his chamber- 
light into the innocent error of mistaking some 
pill-box inscribed “geo. hor.” for the one he 
required. Possibly disgust and dismay might 
give a healthy shock to his system. 

To attempt to find out any entomological 
novelty in the present volume is out of the 
question, as the author professedly “lays no 
claim to originality. The writer, therefore, 
here begs to acknowledge Mr. Blackwall as the 
chief authority, his work on British spiders 
having been most freely used. The writings 
of MM. Latreille, Simon and several others 
have also been made use of withottt acknow- 
ledgment in the body of the work.” 

For ourselves, in drawing attention to the 
pill-box imprisonments and spirituous murders 
of these unhappy insects, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of whom have, doubtless, passed 
into homeopathic tubular graves, with no 
other epitaph than “geo. hor.,” we do trust 
that we have established some claim to the 











honourable title of “ The Friend of the British 
Spider”! 

We had purposed to say something in a 
different strain about the spider's web. Its 
formation, shape, contexture and fibre are all 
subjects for curious disquisition and careful 
examination. But we fear we should spin too 
long a yarn if we descanted upon the work of 
this wonderful spinner, who apparently derives 
his English name from his aerial workmanship. 
It is singular that in the early English Psalter 
(printed by the Surtees Society) our insect is 
styled (Ps. lxxxix.) Spinnandweb. Moreover, 
the ingenious labours of our garden spiders 
have been already commented upon in some 
popular works. Yet many minute matters 
remain to be explained, and many, perhaps, to 
be observed and recorded. Our younger micro- 
scopists may not be aware that the thread spun 
by the genus named Epeira—that family of the 
Epeiridee, which are to most non-entomologists 
representative of the whole order,—the thread 
composing the spiral line which intersects the 
radiating lines of the web of this genus of 
spiders, differs from that spun by any kind of 
spiders. “It presents,” says our author, “ the 
appearance of a string of glittering beads, 
sometimes of uniform size, sometimes varying 
in size at uniform intervals, and sometimes 
presenting some irregularity of size and inter- 
val. A more beautiful object than these threads 
seen under a moderately high magnifying 
power can hardly be found.” All who have 
thus seen it will long remember it; and as the 
object is plentiful, young microscopists may be 
thankful for the hint. 

The present volume is neatly got up, and, as 
we have before remarked, well illustrated. 





SOCIETIES. 

Eytomonoctcan.—Sept. 3.—Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., President, in the chair.—M. A. Depuiset, 
of Paris, was elected a Foreign Member.—Mr. 
A. F. Sheppard exhibited a box of Lepidoptera, 
all bred or captured in the Isle of Man by Mr. 
Gregson, and including Dianthecia ceesia, D. cap- 
sophila, Sesia philanthiformis, Sericoris littorana, 
Eupecilia albicapitana, Sciaphila Colquhounana, 
Gelechia vicinella, and G. leucomelanella (which 
Mr. Gregson believed to be but one species), and 
the new Phycis allied to P. dilutella, of which 
Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen at the July meeting. 
—Mr. Stainton exhibited Gelechia vicinella, bred 
by Mr. Gregson from larvee which fed on Silene 
maritima; and G. atrella, bred by Mr. Jeffrey 
from larvze collected near Saffron Walden, which 
fed in the stems of Hypericum. Mr. Stainton 
also exhibited a series of Micro- Lepidoptera, 
received from M. Millitre, of Lyons, amongst 
which were Depressaria Rutana, of Fabricius, 
bred from Ruta angustifolia, and a new Gelechia, 
allied to G. costella and bred from Hyoscyamus 
albus.—Mr. Bond exhibited a male specimen of 
Bombyx Cynthia, measuring 6} inches in expanse ; 
those bred by Dr. Wallace at Colchester during 
the present season varied in size from 3 to 6} 
inches.—Mr. Pascoe referred to an account, by 
Mr. Consul Meadows, recently published in the 
Times, of a Chinese silkworm, of which the pupe 
were a favourite article of food.—Prof. Brayley 
communicated an extract from the report of Mr. 
Consul Lay on the trade of Che-foo, respecting a 
brown silk produced from wild silkworms which 
swarmed in the mountain forests. —Mr. S. Stevens 
exhibited a house-fly with six chelifers upon it; 
and had observed another upon which were no 
less than eight of those parasites. Mr. Stevens 
also exhibited some coloured drawings of butterflies 
of extreme beauty and the most minute accuracy, 
executed without the aid of a lens by Mr. Mitchell, 
who was present as a visitor.—Mr. Janson exhi- 
bited a small collection of Jamaican insects, prin- 
cipally Coleoptera, but including a few Hemiptera, 
&e., the produce of the first two or three weeks 
of Mr. C. P. Gloyne’s residence in that island.— 





Mr. M‘Lachlan mentioned that the genus of Tri- 
choptera recently published by him under the 
name of Sciops was identical with the Hydro- 
manicus of Brauer, which had priority over Sciops, 
so that the latter name must sink; the species 
described by Mr. M‘Lachlan were, however, both 
different from Dr. Brauer’s Hydromanicus irrora- 
tus.—Mr. E. S. Haines sent for exhibition a 
curious specimen of Cidaria fluctuata, captured in 
Staffordshire in 1864, and resembling the var. 
costovata of Haworth.—Mr. F. Moore read an 
extract from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal respecting the simultaneous exhibition and 
extinction of their light by fire-flies. The writer, 
Mr. W. Theobald, jun., stated that though in 
Bengal he had never witnessed the phenomenon 
in question, yet in Pegu he had seen “ myriads of 
fire-flies emitting their light and again relapsing 
into darkness in the most perfect rhythmic unison;” 
and the synchronous flashing of the Pegu fire-flies 
was corroborated by Mr. Montgomery, of the 
Survey Department.—The Secretary exhibited 
coloured drawings of the larva, pupa and both 
sexes of the imago of a new Geometrideous moth, 
belonging to the genus Agathia ; these were com- 
municated by Mr. H. L. Schrader, of Shanghai, 
who found the larve on a Salix, but which for 
some time escaped detection by reason of their 
resemblance to the remains of a leaf, of which the 
softer parts had been eaten away. The Secretary 
read a communication respecting the injury done 
to the cotton crop of Louisiana by the “army 
worm,” the larva of Heliothis armigera.—Mr. 
C. A. Wilson communicated a further instalment 
of his ‘Notes on the Buprestidee of South Australia.’ 
—Mr. Pascoe read a description, under the name 
of Anastetha, of a new genus of Tmesisternine, 
from Rockhampton, Queensland.—A_ paper, enti- 
tled ‘Notes on the Butterflies of Mauritius,’ by 
Mr. Roland Trimen; and a paper, entitled ‘ Notes 
on some Hymenopterous Insects collected by Mr. 
Peckolt at Catagallo, South Brazil,’ by Mr. F. 
Smith, were read; in the latter was described the 
long-desiderated female of Trigona.—The President 
announced that there would not be any meeting 
of the Society in October; and that the future 
meetings would, by permission of the Linnean 
Society, be held in Burlington House, Piccadilly. 








FINE ARTS 
ART-UNIONS. 

Many parliamentary committees have concerned 
themselves with the operations of Art-Unions and 
the nature of the laws affecting them. As is not 
uncommon, these committees have reported in 
diverse ways. The ordinary middle course has been 
adopted in the matter; so that what is in reality 
favour has been shown to one class of associations, 
while others have been vigorously condemned, if 
not rigorously prosecuted. Thus, no fewer than fifty- 
one unions have been permitted to exist and flourish 
as well as they could, “ for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts,” while hundreds of goose and plum- 
pudding clubs, raffles, and one knows not what, 
which were equally lotteries, and obnoxious to the 
principle of the law, have been objects of attack 
by the Home Office. Even a poor fellow who wanted 
to dispose of a gigantic bride-cake, proposing to do 
so at the Hanover Square Rooms by lottery, and 
in the most “‘ respectable” manner, was admonished 
by the highest authority that in doing so he would 
become amenable to the Lottery laws, and be 
proceeded against by Her Majesty’s Government. 

We have the excellent authority of the Librarian 
of the Board of Trade, a witness before the latest of 
these Art- Union Committees, to show that the Lot- 
tery laws are inoperative. The witness recommends 
they should be abrogated en masse, and the evil they 
were intended to suppress left ‘to work itself out.” 
In truth, a purely British arrangement exists with 
regard to the method of putting these injunctions 
in force. Mr. Bucknall, the witness in question, 
enlightens us on this point by stating that the 
Board of Trade cannot stop infringements of these 
laws ; that is the duty of the Home Office; but it 
can grant exemptions from their action in favour 
of Art-Unions: and to show how it has done so 
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to some effect, it is stated that the “ Board” “in- 
advertently” sanctioned the working of a scheme 
for the distribution of works of art applied to 
manufacture, to wit, as one of the committee ex- 
pressed it, “candlesticks and teapots.” Nothing 
could be in this way more desirable than to bring 
articles of this sort into common use. Nevertheless, 
it appears that that had better be effected in the 
ordinary manner of trade, by means of the growth 
of public taste and education, than in an exceptional 
fashion, and with the aid of the gambling spirit 
which, even by the honest advocates of Art- Unions, 
is admitted to enter so largely into the causes of 
their success. 

What is the true nature of many of the asso- 
ciations which style themselves “ Art-Unions, ” 
how much the subscribers pay for their “ chances” 
of prizes, the character of those prizes, the effect 
on Art of their distribution, the cost and moral 
results of the present state of the law, which seems 
to stultify itself with exceptions of the most illo- 
gical order, cannot be better stated than in the 
words of the Report, as drawn from the evidence 
to which it relates, both of which are before us. 

The good faith and pure intentions of several 
among the agents of the associations which concern 
themselves with the Fine Arts are testified to by all 
speakers. Others, so says the official witness whose 
name we have quoted, act in open defiance of the 
law (Reply 118), and are “ practically,” ¢. e. un- 
officially, known to carry on their work, although 
the sanction of the legally authorized persons has 
been refused to it (Reply 119). 

The Art-Union Act was passed in 1846, and, 
under the pretence of benefiting Art, exempted 
from the operation of the Lottery laws those 
schemes which were ostensibly devised for the dis- 
tribution of pictures and engravings. Sir R. Peel, 
as became his statesmanship, strenuously opposed 
the passing of this Act, saying that it was a 
violation of right principle, and, like all such, 
sure to produce great practical inconvenience. He 
doubted if this violation would be of advantage 
to Art, and still more did he doubt if a high style 
of Ait would be encouraged by the exceptional 
nature of the Act he opposed. This does not, 
however, as it seems to us, necessarily imply that 
the kind of Art now most frequently chosen for 
distribution is best fitted for its supposed purpose 
of pleasing the multitude; on the contrary, we 
believe that the best Art is commonly the most 
popular, and that, had the aims of promoters of 
Art-Unions been really what they professed, they 
might plead now in their defence that they had 
always chosen noble examples for distribution, 
instead of very many absolutely bad ones, or, as is 
commonly the case, merely indifferent subjects; 
such—to take in hand the working of the best of 
these societies, the Art-Union of London—as ‘The 
Last Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci, in place of 
‘Raphael and the Fornarina’ of Sir Augustus 
Wall Callcott. 

There is no work of art so popular as the former; 
every one knows it; electrotypy, lithography, all 
the methods of engraving, wood-cutting, pho- 
tography, and even Berlin wool, have been em- 
ployed in its reproduction ; nevertheless, it is true, 
also, that only at an outrageous cost, such as the 
masterpiece of Raphael Morghen demands, is even 
a tolerable copy of it to be had by any of these 
processes ; probably the worst is the most pretend- 
ing. Had the Art-Union of London set to work 
to produce such a desired engraving and sold it 
to the subscribers, who can doubt but that, how- 
ever objectionable the means, the result would 
have been promising of good? Raphael’s Cartoons 
are best reproduced in photography; yet what 
dismal copies are these of originals most enjoyed ? 
Could not good Art have been fostered by the 
circulation of fair transcripts by the Society? For 
a pleasing subject, and by way of varying the 
seriouselevation of such themes as the abovenamed, 
would not the very famous and most attractive of 
Guido’s pictures, the ‘ Aurora,’ which is probably 
the only sound one among them, have been greeted 
in preference to that very poor thing ‘Jephtha’s 
Daughter,’ by Mr. O’Neil,—wretched work as it 
was, and aptly produced at a cost of more than 
4,000/.2 There would be nothing to pay for 





copyright in such subjects as these we suggest ; 
whereas that had to be bought from the ‘‘ modern 
masters,’ at a cost which must have swallowed up 
a large portion of what might have produced a 
second print. 

It is out of the power of any one to say that 
good Art, whether modern or ancient, is not loved 
by the people. The success which attended the 
engraving of ‘The Horse Fair,’ by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, surpassed that which followed the merely 
“pretty” ‘Ramsgate Sands,’ although produced 
by the same means, and even more energetically 
“put upon the market.” The result is equal with 
the former, although the aim of the promoters is 
very different, when we compare the profitableness 
of ‘Raising the Maypole,’ which cost 3,7571. 6s. 
to bring out, or ‘The Water Party,’ by Mr. F. 
Goodall, that surpassed the last in expense. To 
give a modern instance, it will hardly cost greater 
sums than these to reproduce such noble Art as 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,’ although engraved by the most admirable 
hands,—hands whose wonderful ability has been 
occupied for at least one of the probable thirty 
years of their perfected practice upon a work 
by M. Meissonnier, a production of so decidedly 
inferior an order. Thus prodigal are we of genius, 
thus futile are our complaints of the decay of Art, 
that the now unrivalled powers of M. Blanchard 
are deliberately given, rather say wofully wasted, 
on what any fair cutter of copper could have 
done fortunately enough. 

The strength of the challengers of Art-Unions 
and the weakness of their managers’ defence are 
shown by these instances ; the latter persons rarely 
aim at the publication of good Art, rather at that 
which is merely popular, without being good. 
That they effect benefit to Art is thus effectually 
disproved, and, of course, with it the only merit of 
their existence in violation of the principle of the 
law. It can be shown, also, that bad art does not 
pay, comparatively, better than good art, however 
published... Thus, of thirty prints and series of 
illustrations, only three or four have had even 
the pretence to first-rate quality, ‘The Castle of 
Ischia,’ ‘The Clemency of Richard Coeur de Lion,’ 
‘The Norman Conquest,’ &c. Those named cost 
less than ‘ Life at the Seaside,’ ‘ Claude Duval,’ 
‘A Water Party,’ ‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’ ‘ English 
Merrymaking in the Olden Time,’ and other 
simply popular or utterly trivial conceptions. To 
issue to the subscribers, the first-named three works 
cost, with another, 11,000/.; on the other hand, 
‘Life at the Seaside’ cost singly nearly 7,000J. 
(6,9802. 18s.), or about double as much as ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ with another, or ‘The Norman 
Conquest.’ ‘Jephtha’s Daugliter’ cost no less than 
4,060/., and was every way unworthy. Strange to 
say, yet significant to those who go with us in this 
matter, the returns of subscribers to this society 
for the years succeeding those which witness the 
distribution of merely popular prints have by no 
meansanswered the hopes ofsuch as expected alarger 
harvest from the meaner appeal, and more guineas 
to flow in when an untaught constituency was 
addressed. Thus, since 1857, a period which has 
produced by the society a greater number of inferior 
“popular”? pictures than before, the amount of 
money paid in subscriptions has been below the 
average, and, by nearly 4,500/., the total of the 
preceding eight years. The subscriptions for 
‘Claude Duval’ were nearly 1,000. less than for 
the by no means excellent work that preceded it, 
—2,000/. less than that attained by ‘The Norman 
Conquest’ of Mr. Maclise, which immediately 
followed it,—and 2,000/. less than that which 
attended the announcement that the ‘ Richard Coeur 
de Lion’ of Mr. Cross was in prospect. 

It must be remembered that these publications 
are announced long beforehand, and subscribers 
are to a very great extent influenced by the choice 
of prints offered in exchange for their guineas. 
Other conditions being equal, ‘Life by the Sea- 
side’ produced—notwithstanding the universally 
admitted spread of taste in Art between 1859 
and 1845, when Mulready’s by no means remark- 
ably excellent picture, ‘The Convalescent,’ was 
issued—230/. less than the latter, a purely un- 
puffed but otherwise meritorious work, which 








had, nevertheless, —so one would think — in- 
finitely less popular attractiveness. ‘ Raphael and 
the Fornarina’ brought 12,334/.; while ‘The 
Castle of Ischia,’ a landscape only, brought 
14,848/., and ‘The Convalescent,’ which imme- 
diately followed these, 15,4401. It may fairly be 
presumed that the impetus of these satisfactory 
publications continued for sometime; for ‘ Jephtha’s 
Daughter’ and ‘The Last Embrace,’ with another 
commonplace work, brought the receipts to 16,9791. 
and 17,8711. odd respectively, from which they 
precipitately fell to 12,8007. odd in the next year, 
when ‘The Prisoner of Gisors’ came out,—a work 
which one would think most attractive; it really 
was not the most trivial. ‘Sabrina,’ by Mr. Frost, 
was pretty enough for any public, however emas- 
culate; yet the decline continued, and went lower 
with ‘ The Smile’ and ‘The Frown ’—unobjection- 
able works as they were, however tame. ‘ English 
Merrymaking ’ surpassed ‘The Prisoner of Gisors’ 
in cash attractions by no more than 60/., although 
it was a much larger work; both were weaker 
in pecuniary effects than the ‘Richard Cour de 
Lion’ before named as an admirable picture. The 
bound upwards from 11,743/. was to no less an 
amount than 13,6S4/. between the years 1865 and 
1866, when the ‘Claude Duval’ was followed by 
‘The Story of the Norman Conquest.’ ‘Claude 
Duval’ brought nearly 1,0002. less than even ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Raising the Maypole’ about an 
equal sum less than even ‘Italy’—a landscape. Pro- 
bably some effect was produced in this case by the 
glutting of inferior tastes with those pictures of 
the same class which had preceded it, i.e. ‘Eng- 
lish Merrymaking’ and ‘Ramsgate Sands.’ In 
some cases engraved outlines were given, in addi- 
tion to the print; yet the effect on the year’s 
subscription was not always commensurate. A 
wretched series issued in 1849, to illustrate ‘The 
Entry to Jerusalem,’ joined by ‘Sabrina,’ did not 
save a fall of more than 2,500/. from the receipts 
which attended the unobjectionable ‘Prisoner of 
Gisors.’ ‘Italy’ cost 2,101/., and brought 10,8827. ; 
while ‘ Life at the Seaside,’ costing nearly 7,000/., 
brought but 15,210/. Thus it appears that by 
catering for a low order of taste the very society 
which is admitted to be least objectionable in its 
class has by no means secured the most of the 
loaves and fishes. These results are very startling, 
and do away with one of the apologies for Art- 
Unions, that they must necessarily supply common 
orders of taste. 

It appears that the production of such works 
as we have named has had no good effect on 
_ublic taste, but that whatever improvement 
may have taken place in that direction, the 
reality of which we are very much inclined to 
doubt, has been due rather to the spread of wealth 
and luxury, than to the distribution (as the advo- 
cates of these societies allege) of Art of such ques- 
tionable or trivial quality as was supplied in ‘ Life 
at the Sea-side,’ ‘Raising the Maypole,’ and ‘A 
Water-Party.’ Some statistics are obtainable from 
this Report, which are strongly condemnatory of 
the practice of the societies in question. The 
average value of the prizes of the London Art- 
Union is 327. 16s.; the chance against winning a 
prize is 99 to 1; in 1859, the chance against winning 
a 251. prize was 144 to 1. Thus much for the value 
andeconomy of the Art- Union process of distributing 
pictures. How it acts with regard to the alleged 
aim of encouraging fine and good Art by the circu- 
lation of prints we have just shown. It is to the 
engraving the public are told to look for the effect 
on Art of these societies (Reply 826). 

The case is far worse with the “little goes” of 
the shilling Art-Unions, where the average value 
of the prizes is from 5/. up to15/. Inthe Birmingham 
Shilling Art-Union the chance against winning a 
151. prize, in 1859, was 325 to 1. The expenses of 
the shilling art-unions generally swallow up at least 
50 per cent. of their revenues. The Liverpool 
Shilling Art-Union was found to engender so much 
evil, that the artists of that town entirely with- 
drew from it. Like all other shilling Art-Unions, 
it is a mere lottery, worked by the secretary for 
his own profit: if Mr. Pelham’s evidence be cor- 
rect. The secretary of the Liverpool Art-Union 
is paid 5001. a year, and receives large sums of 
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money for clerks and “ office expenses. * There is | results before us, is visible in the statues of the 


no check on the sale of tickets, and each prize- 
holder receives from the secretary a prize, the 
value of which is not more than half the amount 
which he was supposed to have won. It is, more- 
over, always doubtful whether a ticket obtains 
even the chance of a prize, for it never can be 
ascertained whether any ticket has been put into 
the wheel. The public pay twice as much for their 
shares as those shares are worth. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


BESIDE the town-hall about to be erected in Tod- 
morden a site has been chosen for the bronze statue 
of the late John Fielden, Esq., M.P., the work of 
Mr. Foley, R.A. Mr. Fielden took an active part 
in the movement for the better regulation of the 
hours of factory labour. This statue was completed 
three years ago (the result of general subscription). 
The erection of it has been deferred until the pre- 
sent appropriate site was prepared. 

In noticing some of the great line-engravers in 
our last number, we omitted one who should not 
be passed over—Mr. Vernon, the engraver of 
Dyce’s ‘ Virgin and Child,’ of Herr Winterhalter’s 
two portraits of ‘The Lady Constance Grosvenor’ 
and ‘The Princess Helena,’ of Mr. Cope’s ‘ First 
Born,’ of Leslie’s ‘Olivia Unveiling,’ and other 
works, which, as a Correspondent who notes our 
omission, remarks, “display a degree of learning 
and mastery that entitle him to rank amongst the 
very best artists in this difficult and now little 
practised branch of Art.” 


Gustave Doré’s drawings for the illustration of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ are now all complete, 
and will shortly appear in a folio volume from the 
press of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. This 
will afford the Art-critics a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing how far the prolific pencil of the young French 
artist is equal to rendering the text of one of our 
greatest English poets. 

Messrs. Marion & Son, Soho Square, have 
published ‘ Fifteen Photographs, taken from the 
original marble statues, &c., by Thorwaldsen, in 
the Church of Notre Dame, Copenhagen,’ as pro- 
duced by M. Georg E. Hansen. These comprise 
the twelve figures of the Apostles, which, after the 
fashion which has been so wofully destructive to 
the dignity and beauty of innumerable Gothic 
churches, are placed against the piers of the remark- 
able edifice in question, —but in this case, it must be 
owned, without injury to the building, and without 
noteworthy effect further than that of creating a 
resemblance to a sculpture gallery. Also, the statue 
of Christ, which, as if still further to increase the 
force of the resemblance to which we refer, or to 
complete the suggestion which is otherwise offered, 
of a pagan temple, stands behind the altar in the 
apse, beneath the cornice of which is sculptured 
the well-known procession, in bas-relief, of “‘ Christ 
bearing the Cross.” Lastly, the much-admired 
* Angel Font” of the same church,—the design of 
which, it may be said in passing, has supplied 
a model to at least half-a-dozen drinking fountains 
in London. Asa work of Art, this font seems to 
us to be founded on what might have been origin- 
ally a good, indeed, a noble idea, but which, in work- 
ing out, sank to one of the tamest, most soulless, 
of modern sculptures, very little, if at all, superior 
to statuary in sugar. The photographs are ex- 
tremely good, very soft and clear, and well lighted ; 
in fact, most desirable by those who wish to satisfy 
themselves whether or not these famous works, by 
one of the most highly-praised of recent sculptors, 
are truly inspired by a vigorous, original and 
healthy spirit, and are remote from that triviality, 
meanness and inanity of conception which has 
been ascribed to them. Few will look at the 
“Angel Font” without wonder at its reputa- 
tion. The features of the angel are regular, but 
void of elevation and spirituality; the execution 
is smooth enough for any taste. The figure of 
Christ poses well, but moves not the spectator 
with any deeper appeal than for admiration at 
the drapery and the chiselling of the surface. That 
chiselling is far from being of the most learned 
kind. The lack of earnestness, so obvious in the 
designs of these works, or what brings the same 
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Apostles. Nothing can be “nicer ” than the dis- 
position of the hair and beard of St. Thaddeus, 
parted and ordered as they are; but few attitudes 
are tamer than that it shows of placing the tips of 
the fingers together, without purport, —the one leg 
advanced with its knee bent, after the antique 
fashion, which is highly beneficial to the drapery, 
but singularly insignificant. The figure of St. 
James is superior to this; that of St. Peter, apart 
from its obvious debt to the antique, has much 
character. Probably the best statue is that of 
St. Thomas. On the whole, notwithstanding the 
exceptions the works named afford to the generally 
conventional and insipid character of the series, it 
is undeniable that they exhibit too much of that 
sentimentality, as distinguished from sentiment, and | 
that attitudinizing, which is so obvious in the works 

of Ary Scheffer, cold and affectedly abstracted from 

passion as these are, without that grandeur of design 

which, rising above humanity, justifies departure 

from the simplicity of Nature herself. 

The well-known and, for its date of 1498, fine 
brass of Abbot Esteney, of Westminster, Caxton’s 
patron, which has of late years lain in the floor 
of the north ambulatory of his church, exposed 
to much wear, has been placed on a simple chest 
of stone, standing about eighteen inches from 
the ground at top, and removed about two feet six 
inches to the north of its recent position, so as to 
bring it close to the foot of Wolfe’s monument, 
which last, in the most unfortunate manner, 
divides the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist from 
the ambulatory, and entirely masks the noble tomb 
of Sir Francis Vere, which is in the last-named 
chapel. A cast from the Vere monument is in the 
North Court, South Kensington Museum. Dart 
says, with reference to Abbot Esteney’s brass, that 
it was in his time on the top of a raised tomb, 
forming, with Sir John Harpedon’s monument, 
part of the screen of the chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist. The Harpedon monument is also a 
brass, sadly impaired, but retaining traces of its 
original value, and now inserted in the pavement | 
of the north ambulatory of the Abbey, near the 
foot of the monument of Aveline, Countess of 
Lancaster; it is dated c. 1457. Mr. G. G. Scott's 
(Burges’s) ‘Gleanings from Westminster Abbey’ 
states that Abbot Esteney’s tomb has been twice | 
opened, 1706 and 1772, when, as usual, the body | 
was found dressed in eucharistic vestments, similar | 
to those of the effigy, where the pastoral staff 
points outwards. 

In a few weeks the Archbishop of Canterbury | 
will lay the foundation-stone of a new cathedral, | 
at Inverness. The building will probably be com- | 
pleted, so far as at present contemplated for erec- | 
tion, in about three years. 

The church of St. Michael, near St. Albans, 
built on the confines of Verulamium, and famous 
as containing the tomb of Bacon, has been restored 
under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott. The tomb 
of the great Chancellor has been protected during 
the recent works. The building was in a very bad 
state of repair. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Drury Lane.—When the present theatre in 
Drury Lane, built by Wyatt, first opened its doors, 
in October, 1812, the ‘ publick ’’ were ‘‘ respect- 
fully informed, in order to prevent disappointment, | 
that every seat in the boxes has been taken for 
some days past, for this evening.” Some such 
announcement might have been published last 
Saturday, when the theatre entered on its fifty- 
fourth year, with a double measure of homage to 
Shakspeare, the pieces chosen for representation 
being ‘King John’ and ‘The Comedy of Errors.’ 
There is no theatre in Europe that presents a more 
brilliant spectacle than Drury Lane when it is 
filled, as it was on Saturday, from the base to the 
roof. It is almost perfect in the beauty and appro- | 
priateness of its architecture in the interior, the 
decorations are profusely rich and eminently tasteful, 
and these are heightened by a flood of light, which 
adds splendour without giving inconvenience to 
the audience, When that vast audience arose on 


less, perilled their laurels in it. 


Queen’ were played, the spectacle was as dazzling 
as a transformation scene. The boxes looked like 
moving masses of flowers, and the variety of colour 
and beauty there was enhanced by an oriental 
costume or two, which seemed to flash additional 
light over all around. The other parts of the house 
lent all the force which serried crowds could give 
to the picture. The opening night, in 1812, could 
not have afforded a more gratifying sight, when 
‘ Hamlet’ was played, with Elliston for the Dane. 
Of all the company of that much-talked-of night 
the Ophelia alone survives. Miss Kelly may still 
be occasionally seen, we are told, wearing her 
years with the content and complacency that health 
and happy memories alone can give. 

To play-goers, and especially to those whose 
admiration is almost exclusively confined to Shak- 
speare’s works,—and there are very many whose 
enthusiasm cannot be otherwise moved,—there 
were various sources of attraction on Saturday 
night. It was not merely that there were old 
favourites, like Mr. Phelps and some of his gifted 
fellows, to welcome, but there was Mrs. Vezin 
about to try a new and bolder flight than she has 
been wont to take, and Mr. Barry Sullivan, back 
from the Antipodes, to challenge the public judg- 
ment by his assumption of Faulconbridge. We take 
Mrs. Vezin’s line to belong to comedy; her Ws. 
Oakley, as charming an interpretation of character 
as the stage has seen for many years, settled that 
matter last season, when she was ably supported 
by Mr. Phelps, as Mr. Oakley. But the Lady 
Constance is another matter. It is a part full of 
difficulties, presenting pit-falls and temptations to 
actresses lacking judgment, and hardly possible to 
be played otherwise than very well or very ill. 
The famous interpreters of this character began 
a hundred and thirty years ago with Mrs. Hallam, 
and there has been a brilliant and intellectual 
succession of representatives in Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Bellamy, Mrs. Spranger Barry, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Siddons, Miss O'Neil, perhaps Mrs. W. West, 
who certainly did not play it ill, Mrs. Faucit, who 
acted it with remarkable force and dignity, and 
her accomplished daughter, Miss Helen Faucit, 
whose rendering of the character was, with less 
physical strength, and not quite such noble pre- 
sence, as dignitied as that of her mother. 

Mrs. Vezin, it will be seen, succeeded to a peril- 
ous inheritance ; but she showed herself worthy and 
competent. She avoided that into which all in- 
ferior Constances fall, rant. There was not any 
over-piling of the agony. The Lady Constance 
of the night made you feel that she was the most 
wronged and wretched of ladies, not by screeching 


| assertion of her misery, but by touching expression 


of her sorrows. Now and then, indeed, Mrs. 
Vezin seemed a little over-weighted by her part. 


| It really requires an intellectual giantess in some 


portions; but she met the difficulty with an art 
which surmounted it, and, by intonation and 
action, left little to be desired in the illustration 
of her heart-crushing woe. The famous incident 
where the majesty of her misery takes the earth 


| for its throne, and she bids kings come there and 
| worship her, was enacted with the discretion and 


effect which only a true artist could give to it; 


,and, in here taking leave of Mrs. Vezin for the 


moment, we will add, by way of suggestion, that 
no true artist should obey a call to come forward, 
always uttered by the least discriminating part of 
the audience, when obedience to the call interrupts 
the business of the scene. Miss Helen Faucit 
avoids such obedience, as far as she may, even 
between the acts; but to come forward after an 
exit, and interrupt a scene, the stage kept waiting, 
the actors thrown out of gear, while the heart- 
broken mother of Arthur breaks into wreathed 
smiles, and a noisy portion of the house makes 
them broader and more expressively radiant by its 
senseless shouts, is what no great artist should 
stoop to, nor any effective stage-manager allow. 
The Constance of the evening was, however, a 
decided success ; and in equal measure was the new 
Faulconbridge, represented by Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
This fine part has always been a favourite one with 
the greatest actors, some of whom have, neverthe- 
Taken for all in 
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all, perhaps, it has never had a more effective 
representative than Walker. We are accustomed 
to associate Walker with one single character, of 
which he was the original representation, Captain 
Macheath. But Walker was only an operatic hero 
by accident. He was the young lover and gay 
prince of the stage, was the original Charles in 
Cibber’s ‘ Nonjuror,’ and played the Rambles, and 
Plumes, and Townleys with hilarious effect. Indeed, 
we may say that Walker was a general actor, who 
played everything with great effect, from Cato and 
Ovronooko, from Young Fashion and Harcourt, to 
heavy gentlemen and to dreary sovereigns, like 
Henry the Sixth in ‘Richard the Third.’ Captain 
Macheath was his great part; but Walker’s greatest 
part was his Faulconbridge. In him alone, say now 
long silent critics, “‘ were found the several requi- 
sites for the character,—a strong and muscular 
person, a bold and intrepid look, manly deport- 
ment, vigorous action, and a humour which de- 
scended with an easy familiarity in conveying a 
jest or sarcasm with uncommon poignancy.” 

This is high praise, and, probably, need not be 
qualified even now, though Walker’s successors 
comprise Ryan, Delane, and Sparks, who did not 
approach him; silver-toned Spranger Barry, su- 
preme in all else, but whose only qualification for 
Faulconbridge was his incomparable figure; Garrick, 
who had none of the requisites, not even figure ; 
Holland and Palmer, dull butterflies; Lewis, a 
voluble comedian ; Smith, almost too “ gentleman- 
like”; Wroughton; Charles Kemble, admirable in 
intention, look, bearing, significance, in everything 
but that weak pipe of a voice, so unheroic in all 
his heroes; Wallack, with his effeminate beauty ; 
Wigan, with rare skill in presentation; and, latest 
of all, Mr. Anderson, with his rough and ready 
way, thundering voice, and absence of feeling. 

The new Faulconbridge was safe with his audi- 
ence from his very first utterances. Mr. Sullivan’s 
conception of the character is nearer to that of 
Charles Kemble than of any other actor within 
the memory of contemporaries. There is an abun- 
dance, but not a superabundance of spirit in it; 
the utmost freedom without vulgarity, a graceful 
ease, and not a braggart swagger. The “‘ bastard 
Faulconbridge”’ is a phrase which seems to have 
suggested to some actors that he to whom it is 
applied was a fellow cast upon the world; a 
common soldier, with barrack or camp ways and 
speech and licence; without education, save such 
as he had picked up in hostelries, and with no more 
reflection than such as he might catch by finding 
his own face, after a deep draught, at the bottom 
of a tankard. Mr. Sullivan’s Faulconbridge is a 
true gentleman and a soldier. He becomes his 
rank; and his freedom in the King’s presence just 
indicates the pleasant licence he allows himselt by 
right of his royal blood, of which he is so proud, 
though he comes of it a little awkwardly. The 
capital scene in which he taunts Austria was 
replete with this spirit. The sarcasm was winged 
with the wit of a brave gentleman, not made 
potent by the resonant delivery of a truculent 
guardsman. It was all the better winged, and 
all the more effectually pointed, because delicacy 
was mingled with force; and we never saw an 
audience more hilarious, or a pit more joyously 
carried away by it. Mr. Sullivan’s success was 
not confined to the comedy or melo-dramatic 
element of the character. There were other por- 
tions in which his display of feeling was given 
with a quiet but telling effect, no jot of which was 
lost with the critical part of his audience, who were 
closely scanning his speech, action, bearing, and 
expression. His by-play was equally good; that 
is, his part in the drama was never forgotten. His 
very bow to King John was of a real Sir Richard 
to a substantial king; and, when he bent over the 
body of the dying monarch, there was earnestness 
of significance in the action, as if the gallant knight 
felt a respectful sorrow for the condition of his 
uncle. Old Drury, in short, may be congratulated 
on its acquisition of Mr. Barry Sullivan. Some 
time has passed since he won golden opinions by 
his impersonation of Hamlet ; but a certain lack of 
strength and want of practice were observable. 
Since then, however, his experience in the colonies 
has made a considerable difference in this respect. 





As manager and chief actor of an Australian 
theatre, he was compelled to venture what in Eng- 
land he might have avoided; and having, by his 
excellent conduct of his establishment, secured an 
extensive patronage, was enabled to make essay of 
his powers in the most trying parts. He succeeded, 
and now has so manifestly improved in health and 
physique, that he supported the part of Faulcon- 
bridge with the utmost ability and success. 

Of the other performers there is nothing new to 
be added. Mr. Phelps’s King John is one of the 
most effectively rendered of his heroic parts. 
Though heroic, it is perfectly natural, and the 
bursts of his rage and the villany in his suggestive- 
ness for the commission of villany, were not more 
remarkable than the simple truthfulness and great 
effect with which he haughtily interfered between 
the two saucy exchangers of rough words, in a 
royal presence, in his delivery of ‘We like not 
this.” Let us add, before the curtain falls, a word 
of praise for Mr. Mead, who played the King of 
France. He has been in a bad school, and come 
very well out of it. His utterance was so clear, 
without being in the least strained, that no syllable 
of it was lost. It was the same in ‘The Comedy of 
Errors,’ in which he made interesting an unthank- 
ful part by his intelligible delivery of the text. To 
us, this was a matter of as much interest as the 


lively buffooning of the brothers Webb, and their | 


antique impersonation of the two Dromios. 
Oxrymprc.— Reserving till next week fulleraccount 
of Mr. Tom Taylor’s new drama, ‘The White Boy,’ 
acted for the first time on Thursday, we will simply 
record here that a full-dress rehearsal of it took 
place, with success, on Wednesday night, before a 
select group of critics and playgoers, privately 
invited by Mr. Horace Wigan. We give warrant 
for the excellence of the story when we say it is 
taken from Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s ‘ White Boy,’ a fact 
which should have been mentioned in the bills. It 
is skilfully adapted to the stage, but lacking force, 
however, in the delineation of the heroine, as is 
often the case in Mr. Taylor’s dramas. Every old 
member of the company acted his best. Two addi- 


As each of the tableaux denotes a crisis in Anne 
Blake’s moral state, Miss Marriott had to reserve 
her force for its demonstration, and every time 
brought down the curtain to enthusiastic plaudits. 
We have also to praise Mr. J. H. Slater for the 
very careful style in which he brought out the 
points in the character of Thorold. Mr. L. Warner, 
as Llaniston, did not, unfortunately, see all the 
capabilities of his part. Mrs. Saville, as Lady Top- 
pington, realized the part, both in manner and 
costume, with the discrimination of a well-practised 
actress; and Mr. Sheppard rendered Sir Joshua 
| effective without caricaturing his extreme selfishness 
| and want of principle.—On Saturday Miss Marriott 
|acted the part of Hamlet. It is an extraordina’ 
|performance, and combines much ideality wit 
| force of acting. She works out a conception with 
| persistent energy, and a grace of attitude, which 
|gives to the delineation gentleness and tender 
| relief, and she pleasingly varies the transitions of 
thought and passion with which the character 
|abounds. The part of Ophelia was charmingly 
| impersonated by the young lady with the stage 
jname of Miss Leigh. The mad scenes were 
enacted with great delicacy and beauty. There is 
| bright promise in her, the realization of which, we 
| hope, will not be obstructed by that sort of praise 
| which often prevents what it implies. 





| Grectan.—This theatre has commenced the 
| autumn season with a new piece, by Mr. H. Leslie, 
| entitled ‘The Sin and the Sorrow.’ It was enthu- 
| siastically received by a crowded house, and is 
| well calculated to attract all the play-going popula- 
| tion of the neighbourhood. 


| 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


In the season, or out of the season, a greater 
|sensation has been rarely made than by Herr 
, Wilhelmj’s appearance at Mr. Mellon’s Promenade 
| Concerts. It may be recollected that, a few years 
|ago, after hearing at Leipzig this best of Herr 
| David's pupils, we predicted a career for him of no 
ordinary brilliancy. For the moment the above 





tions to it are to be noticed, Mr. Dominick Mur- | announcement of its having commenced must suf- 
ray, who showed himself a genuine actor, and Miss | fice. We shall not fail to have many opportunities 
Milly Palmer, from the Strand, who acted with | of speaking in detail of his amazing executive 
grace, good taste and feeling. We will point out | powers. 

as matters to be amended after a rehearsal, that in| Hardly is the past season disposed of than we 
a drama, the date of which is 1795, a young officer | receive notices of music, professional, religious and 
should not wear boots of the time of William the | amateur, in every corner of the kingdom. The 
Third ; that teetotalism and the pledge and lighting | Glasgow Choral Union, whose efficient aid to the 
dudeens with lucifer matches are all anachronisms | Festival held there is not forgotten, has been 
in another direction, and that never since Ireland | giving a choral and orchestral concert of sacred 
rose out of the ocean was there ever such a thing | music in the nave of the Cathedral, conducted by 
seen in it as native peasants dancing in smock | Mr. Lambeth. The selection was good and well 
frocks! White Boys wore shirts, at night, over their | varied. 

dress, but real old Saxon smocks, like Somersetshire | The last two Ballad Concerts at the Crystal 
rustics, never ! These matters are for the considera- | Palace have been conducted by Mr. Sullivan. We 
tion of the manager. In all other respects (barring |are told that he is preparing a new overture 
the brogue and the moon, which declined to move) | for the Norwich Festival. The Saturday Winter 
every one may be congratulated, and Mr. Wigan | Concerts at Sydenham will commence this day 


may hope for a prosperous season, though the 
graceful pillar of his house has gone with the 
departure of Miss Kate Terry. 





Sapier’s WELLS. — Dr. Marston’s well-known 
‘Anne Blake,’ recently produced here, is in five acts, 
but it scarcely occupies two hours in performance. 
In structure it is very simple, and deals with a single 
action. Every act is worked up to an effective 
tableau, and great skill is exhibited in the drawing 
of the characters, each standing out most distinctly 
and contributing to the general effect of the plot. 
But the two main characters, that of Anne Blake 
and her lover Zhorold, are especially prominent, 
and command the serious attention of the spec- 


tator. We need not repeat the well-known plot. It | 


is only necessary to say that Miss Marriott, who has 
won a reputation for her ability to sustain the 
masculine women of the drama, and also some of 
its male personages which admit of a feminine 
interpretation, such as Hamlet, Romeo and Jon, 
came to the present assumption with specific cre- 
dentials, and they were well borne out by this 


| week. 

| Mr. W. Harrison, say the journals, is to take 
the part of Faust in the new dramatic version 
| of the story which will be produced at Drury Lane. 
The original intention was to assign it to Mr. E. 
Phelps. 

A rumour is abroad that Signor Arditi will no 
longer conduct Mr. Mapleson’s Italian operas. 
The successor named is Signor Bottesini. 

M. Offenbach’s new opera (or should we not 
rather say one of his new operas’), about to be 
| presented at the Théatre du Chitelet, will bear 
the title of ‘ Haroun-al-Raschid.’ 
| M. Dumas, we are told, is to write the book of 
the opera to be fabricated for Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, drawing on his own novel, ‘Le Vicomte de 
| Bragelonne,’ for materials. M. von Flotow is 
| named as the composer. 

A late number of the Pall Mall Gazette contained 

|a curious letter from Antwerp, describing a per- 
formance there of a miracle-play, after the fashion 
of those singular exhibitions which are held eve 
twenty years in the Ober Ammergau, near Munic 





example of her powers. The scenes of passionate | (one of which was so graphically described by Miss 
emotion were distinguished from the rest, not only | Howitt). A drama on the sufferings and death of 
by their vehemence, but their truth of expression. | the Saviour, not after Bavarian fashion in the open 
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air, but behind the footlights of a modern stage 
(the play, be it observed, sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Church), offers a jumble of things sacred 
and profane so strange as almost to make us 
doubt the flight of Time, or the reality of progress. 

The October term of the Conservatory of Music 
at Cologne will commence on the 3rd of next 
month. 

The Gazette Musicale announces the approaching 
début at Leipzig of a son of Herr Wachtel, who, 
like his father, is said to possess a tenor voice of 
the finest quality. 

A word in addition to our last week’s obituary 
notice of a valuable musician and a good citizen 
(such was Mr. Brownsmith). Though he was out- 


done in execution on his instrument, the organ, | 


by other players who could be named, as an 
orchestral performer, otherwise as supporting and 
accompanying choral music (a task by no means 
80 easy as some might fancy), he could not well be 
exceeded. The value of his services to such per- 
formances as those of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and the great Handelian celebrations at Sydenham, 
was as great as its unobtrusiveness. 








MISCELLANEA 


_——— 


Assyrian Inscription.—While examining part 
of the Assyrian collection in the British Museum, 
T lately discovered a short inscription of Shalma- 
nezer II., King of Assyria, in which it is stated 
that Jehu, King of Israel, sent him tribute in the 
eighteenth year of his reign. That he received 
tribute from Jehu is well known from the Black 
Obelisk Inscription, but the date of the event 
has not been previously ascertained. This fact is 
of chronological interest. I may add, that Jehu 
in this inscription is styled ‘Son of Omri,” the 
same as on the black obelisk. GEORGE SMITH. 


Routes to India.—In noticing the Overland 
journey of Mr. Edwards, in 1837, we merely 
wished to praise, as it deserved, the adventurous 
spirit of that gentleman, who, when just entering 

2 service of Government, and never having 
visited the East before, chose a route which might 
still be called experimental, as no regular commu- 
nication had been established by it between Eng- 
land and India. Capt. Wilson has well shown in 
his pamphlet, ‘Facts connected with the Origin 
and Progress of Steam Communication between 
India and England,’ that since 1519 many efforts 
had been made to open the Overland route, and 
to establish regular communication by it, and that 
amongst the ‘‘ Pioneers” of this important route 
no one is entitled to so conspicuous a place as 
Capt. Wilson himself, who commanded the Hugh 
Lindsay in her voyage from Bombay to Suez 
in 1830. 


Vivisection Prize Essays.—In a review of ‘ Vivi- | 


section Prize Essays,’ in your last number, you 
say you “do not know whether Prof. Owen took 
an active part in the labours of adjudication.” 
Will you allow me to call your attention to the 
words in the Preface to Dr. Markham’s essay: 
**T have the satisfaction of knowing, and am 
permitted to state, that it received the approbation 
of those scientific members of my own profession 
whose opinion was taken on the occasion.’’ And 
will you also let me add, that the gentlemen in 
question were Prof. Owen, Prof. Carpenter and 
Dr. Quain. These three men of science, I happen 
to know, not only selected this essay of Dr. Mark- 
ham’s out of some thirty competing essays (and, of 
course, without any knowledge at the time of who 


was the author), but recommended it to the Society | 


for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in very warm 
terms of approbation as the prize essay. 
PHYSIOLOGIST. 
Shakspeare Readings.—‘ The Tempest,’ act iv. 
scene 1.— 


Your banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
That spongy April at thy hest betrims. 


This passage has caused the commentators great | 


trouble. Hanmer or Steevens altered it to ‘‘ Peonied 
and. tulip’d brims,” and this emendation has, I 
think, been adopted by most editors; but I cannot 
say that I am satisfied with it; for letting alone 





its great ‘depa wrture from the: text, ‘which I consider 
an insuperable objection, I cannot see in what way 
Ceres is connected with flowers,—they belong to | 
the domain of Flora, to the garden, and not to the 
field. Now I believe that by “ pioned and twilled 
brims” Shakspeare only meant to express that | 
which is now expressed by hedged and ditched. 
To pion is, I take it, an old term for to bank, to 
make good or repair with the spade ; whence we 
derive our word pioneer. Spenser uses the word 
‘‘pioning.” Twilled has reference to the fence; it 


still bears in our textile fabrics. Now, if any one 
will visit the country about March he will see this 
work of pioning and twilling going on. The hedges 
and banks being now bare of foliage, the weak 
parts, both in the one and the other, are perceived; 
and their reparation takes place in the following 
manner. The earthis thrown out from the bottom of 
the ditch into its brow, and the bank, particularly 
that part of it next to the roots of the fence, viz. 


its brim, is made good by fresh earth being thrown | 
up and plastered down, as it were, with the spade | 
upon it: this is the pioned brim. The reparation of | 


the fence takes place thus. The dead wood is cleared 
away, whilst the living, consisting in Shakspeare’s 
time of various kinds—such as hazel, maple, elder, 
sloe, and bramble (for they had not then our 
quick-set hedge of whitethorn)—is bent down and 
interlaced or twilled one with another. The stouter 
portions, in order to make them pliant, without 


destroying their vitality, being partially cut through; | 


they are, in short, braided together much after 
the fashion of a wicker hurdle; now this, I think, 
is the meaning of the word “ twilled.” Before the 
spring this work is completed; the banks have 
then their brims pioned and twilled; and in that 
state they await the decorating touch of April; 
with the spring they burst into leaf and blossom ; 
the white sloe is then seen blending with the wild 
rose, far more fitting for the chaste crowns here 
spoken of than either peonies or tulips. For these 
reasons I think we must adhere to the original | 
text. J. Nicuors, M.R.C.P. Lond. 


Pose.—Y our Correspondent E. V. asks whether 
this word is used in any part of England. It is | 
used in the West Riding of Yorkshire, but not in | 
any of the senses he mentions. 7'o pose is there 
employed in the place of to kick, to lift with the 
foot. 
the West Riding; at all events, I never met with 

| it in the eastern part of the county, where I have 
resided for some time. S. 


Brock and Brockley.—I cannot allow Mr. Airy 
to divert the generic meaning of the word Brock, 
without entering a protest; it means Badger, and 
Brockley means the Badger’s Meadow; Brockleys, 
Brockwells, Brockholes and Brockhursts, are freely 

| scattered all over England. A. i. 


A Shadow of the Flint Age.—In addition to the 
notes that have already appeared in the Athenceum 
concerning the zerim or flint knives of the Hebrews, 
in the time of Joshua (fifteenth century B.c.), it 
| seems that four centuries later there was no smith 
| amongst the Israelites, the Philistines keeping the 

art of working iron to themselves as a matter of 

policy (1 Sam. xiii. 19). From a recent number 
|of the Comptes Rendus we gather that the 
Chinese emperor, Woo-wang (B.c. 1122) received 
arrows with stone points as tribute from the 
inhabitants of So-tchin, which people continued 
the use of them in the time of Confucius. The long 
time Noah took to build the ark would imply the 
want of proper tools, which might be explained by 
Tubal Cain’s knowledge being confined to the 
| descendants of Cain ; and this having been swept 
away by the flood, the world would have to begin 
| again with flint or stone implements. 
Joun Jos, Lake. 

| 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—A, L.—R. U.—M. A. D.—A. J. 
—received. 

T. N. will perceive, on reference to the Atheneum, that 
the subject-matter of his letter has already been treated in 
our columns. 


*,* The full price will be given at the Publishing Office 
for ¢ copies of the Athencewm for August 25 and September 1. 


means to weave or interlace, a meaning that it | 


I believe this use of the word is confined to | 


| NEW NOVEL, 
| 
| In One Volume. 


| Post 8vo. 8s. 
THE JOURNAL OF A WAITING 
GENTLEWOMAN. 


Edited by Beatrice A. JourDAN. 


“We have never read a more tender tale of woman's 
love, told by a woman, than the autobiographical record 
before us. The characters are all true to the life, and all 
well drawn, without exaggeration or affectation.” 

London Review. 


| ‘That the imaginative migration to the age of Charles II. 
, may have been some little stimulus to Miss Jourdan’s lite- 
| ary power in this delicately finished novelette, we do not 
doubt; but there is a clearness and certainty of touch 
about most of the characters, which seem to indicate that 
the authoress has gone back to the past rather from sym- 
pathy with the slightly formal, reserved, dignified tone of 
calm which marked the feminine sentiment of the olden 
days, than from any need of the stimulus of the change of 
costume. The old-world touches are singularly moderate, 
| and the reader is made to feel how like the life then was 
to the life now, rather than how different. The story itself 
is natural, simple, and yet original, and very artistically 
worked out.”—Syectator. 


| 

| London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
| 50, Ludgate-hill. 
| 
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DESCRIPTION of the NEW ROB 
ROY CANOE, built for a VOYAGE through NORWAY, 
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| FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
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The ELEMENTS of INTER- 
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Royal svo. cloth, 


| The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 
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together: with Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest. 
By JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author's Revision. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 163. 


A HISTORY of the ATLANTIC 


TELEGRAPH. By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 6d. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and ‘Geology in Yale College, U.S.A 
Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE FISHER, 
With Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Government 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance. By WILLIAM LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8vo. 16s. 
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Medallion Portrait of the Author and a Portrait of Sir Moses 

TH E N EW PLAY Montefiore, Bart. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 21s. 
b | N.B. The Names of the friends and admirers of the late Dr. 
Hodgkin oc order Copies of the Work not later than the 20th o8 


ee 99 October will be inserted in the volume. 
THE LON G STRI KE, HISTORY of IRISH PERIODICAL 


is mainly derived from that celebrated Novel, Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘MARY BARTON.’ The Tenth| ‘fravelsin the Enst Ta demy yo." [in November. 


Edition is now ready in the ‘Select Library of Fiction.” ‘RUTH: a Novel,’ by the same Authoress,| wry NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
the Eighth Edition, is just ready. Price 2s. each. TR ODDEN D OWN. By the Author of 
Yeo 


° : Kate Kennedy,’ ‘Common Sense, Second Edition. 
London: Cuapman & Hatt; sold by all Booksellers. é «Nothing has eoiae from Alte, Newby's pen better than this 
narrative of a woman’s trial, error, and 


Atheneum, 
7 fi blish it thor i the rank as Miss 
FRITH’S LARGE-SIZED PHOTOGRAPHS ashe od eer Aaa Ree es 
OF “We have great pleasure in calling can Ge Hints Revton. 
of the year.” — Harrogate Advertiser. 


™ The story is told in a most affecting manner.”—Observer. 
GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORMANDY, &c. The STORY of NELLY DILLON. By 


: . * the Auth f ‘ Myself and Relatives. 
Size, 8} by 6} inches, on Mounts 144 by 114 inches. «vigorous tale, most true in its sketches of Irish lite.” 














Dublin Packet. 
The scale of prices is very low; whilst in artistic beauty, and as specimens of the Art, the series is certainly unequalled. | ,,\ tt is,written with the finished simplicity of au experienced 
About 500 sample Subjects may be seen at 31, Cornhill—Beck & Beck; and 180, Strand—W. Roucu & Co.; OUR BLUE JACKETS, Afloat and 
or, address the Publisher, Ashore. By C. . ARMSTRONG, Autior of ‘ The Two Mid- 
F. Frit, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. «Not one of our celebrated naval novelists ever wrote a better 





tale. There is no modern fiction that will afford more pleasure to 
readers of both sexes.”— Harrogate Advertiser. 


“Captain Armstrong stands unrivalled as a writer of sea tales. 
ANGLICAN ‘ CHURCH ORNAMENTS. This tae, far the best and by far the most interesting novel he has 
written. It will be in great favour with lady readers.”—Herald. 


NOTICE.—ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, ORNA-|THROWN on the WORLD. | 
MENTS and DECORATIONS, at the period of the REFOR-| (1... messine sory" counnen, bohm Examiner. 


“Tt is a pleasing story.”—Observer. 


MATION, as Exhibited in the List of the Goods displayed in UNCLE ARMSTRONG. By Lord 
certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566; edited by Ed. Pea-|\ywnnes twNNp Re Ait Ole 


MAGGIE LYNNE. By Alton Clyde. 
cock, F.S.A., with Glossary and I llustrations of the Fresco of the NEW NOVELS I nym 7. te 
Seven Sacraments; the Hearse; the Easter Sepulchre, &c., is|qETTyY GOULDWORTH. By George 
ready this day, thick 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 15s. The MASTER of WINGBOUBNE. 


Very curious, as showing what articles of Church Furniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous or un- ME 
necessary, The book also gives the oldest known Churchwarden’s account, PHILIF’ the DREA R. By the Author 


London; Joun Caupen Horrey, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. The CHEFFORD PEOPLE. 
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In 3 vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 
y SAMUEL SHARPE. Beinga Revision of the Autho- 
rized Euglish Old Testament. 
“ Superior to any preceding revision of our English translation.” 


Atheneum. 
Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 


HE MONK. By MONK LEWIS. 

Illustrated Octavo Edition of this Popular Work, 43.; by 
post, 48. 4d. 

London: J. & H. Purkess, Publishers, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
LLEN’S HANDBOOK to NOTTINGHAM; 


to which is added, a Valuable Series of Essays on Subjects 
of Local interest. 250 pages, 2s. cloth ; gilt edges, 33. 

**The visitors to Nottingham also, and above all the excursion- 
ists, enjoyed a great advantage in the publication, just at the 
critical ase by Mr. Allen, of what nominally is but a hand- 
book, but in reality a condensed and admirably-written county 
history. By common consent it was pronounced a useful work.” 

Times, Sept. lst. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Nottingham: R. Allen & Son. 








~ HAVET’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE, 

Adopted in numerous Colleges and Grammar Schools, 

T AVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, Part I. 
The only work required in Elementary Classes. 330 8vo. 

pages, 48. 

HAYETS FRENCH CLASS. BOOK, Part II. 
Syntax, Peculiarities, and Idioms. 3s. 6d 

Fi itox: S COMPLETE FREN CH CLASS- 


BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. 500 8vo. pages, 


Hevers FRENCH STUDIES. Modern 

Conversations and Extracts from Standard Writers. 400 

Svo. pages, 5s. 6d. 

HAYEts HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. A 
Conversational Introduction. 300 8vo. pages, 33. 

HAVETS LIVRE du MAITRE, or French 
Teacher's Assistant. 58. 6d. 


London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longmans & Co.; 
Duk au & Co. 





Ready, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


YARADIGMS of the CONJUGATION of 

GREEK VERBS. Extracted from Batems an’s Ex lition of 

Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Grammar By CHARLI w. 

BATEMAN, LL.B., sometime Scholar of Trinity C olege Dublin: 
To which is added, METRES of the GRE EK PLAYS. 

London: Simpkin, Marsh: y 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Ga 











NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. RALEIGH. 
In November will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
‘THE STORY of the PROPHET JONAH. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER R RUBIGH, D.D., 
Canonbury, Londor 
Edinburgh: Adam & Cha a Black. 
THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
In November will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
VHE LIFE of DAVID. ROBERTS, R.A. 
a a from his Journals ¢ ny er sources. 
JAMES BALLA NE. 


Illustrated with Bechings and Pen-and- fuk hed shes by the Artist. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


Just published, 8vo. price le, 
yaute CRUCIS ABBEY: its Origin and 
Foundation Charter. By MORRIS CHARLES JONES. 
ondon: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
MHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Table of Contents for Saturday, September 22nd. 








Adiantum Farleyense, by J. Iresine Herbstii, by T. Watson 
Green Kew, plants in bloom at 

Agriculture, Prussian Laburnum bloom 

Allamanda Hendersoni, by W. ie ammals, Murray on 








owar i 3 
Allotments, Silsoe — tte. eet eee a a 
Anthyllis vulneraria Papilionac ous flowers, cross- 
Bedding out ing, by T. Laxton 

Bedding —_ plants for Paris exhibition 

Bee-failw ’ea blossoms, double 

Blights ea, blossoms, crossing, by T. 





I 

Bris hton Horticultural Society Laxton 
sulbocodium vernum Pelargonium, Tom Thumb 

Camellias, wiring | Plants, food o 

Cattle movement Rhododendron soil 

Cattle plague | Roots, pulping 

Cedar a Roots v. leaves 

Cottag | Rose stocks 

© ulford Hall | Royal Horticultural Society 
farth nigra | Seeding at Tiptree 


Farmers, y | Sheep sales 
Farmers’ © Tubs Short-horns, sale of 
ae double | Soil, hard 
ood of plants 5S é 
Fruits, wall | irrade lists “anecheliimagien 
Grain drying | Verb beans, semi-double, by J. 


Grape disease 
Harvest, the 
Hiorticulture ja Hungary, by | 


ell 
| v rol scornut a, by J. Meller 
Miles Berke _ J 





1 fru 
Horticulture, British v. Germ Wh ) 
ireland, visit to North as |W heat experiments es 
war be obtained of all News-agents ; or dines from the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Coyent-garden, London, W Cc ans 





Now ready, price Three Guineas, profusely illustrated, 


UPPLEMENTAL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
\ LOGUE of ANCIENT SCOTTISH SEALS, Royal, Baronial, 
Ecclesiastical, and Municipal ; embracing the Period from a.p.1150 
to the Eighteenth Century, taken from Original Charters and 
other a preserved. in’ Public and Private Archives. By 
HENR AING. 

one Mr. J. Gough: Nichols, Herald and Genealogist.‘ The 
catalogues comprised in this handsome volume form the most 
important contribution to the study of our sigillistic antiquities 
that has hitherto appeared in the English language.” 
London. & Douglas, Edinburgh. Hamilton, Adams & Co, 

ondon. 


QW EDEN and the SWEDES.—See TWELVE 
MONTHS with FREDRIKA BREMER in SWEDEN. 
By MARGARET HOWITT. In 2 vols. with Photographs, <c. 21s. 
“Charming alike in style, tone, and subject-matter.”— Literary 
Churchman. ** W e are brought face to face most ch: arming ly with 
owes dish manners.”—Reader. ‘A really pleasant book.”—electic 
Review. 
Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 





This d day, post 8vo. ‘cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ULIUS CASAR: How he sailed from the 
Rhine and landed in Norfolk. 

By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Rector of Sprotburgh, 

Yorkshire. 
Lon don: J. Russell | Smith, 36, So ho- “square. 

ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GL ASS, 
WO and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108, 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” * through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, andscape 
G 0 miles, Jupiter's moons, &c,—The Marquis OF CARMARTHEN: 








*The Reconnoiterer is very good.”— Ear. or BrEADALBANE: 
*T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so verysmall 
a glass.”—KARL or CAITHNESS: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp ScaARSDALE “approves of it.”—Lorz > GIFFORD : Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: * Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicny Cavey: 
me mee lete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 

PT pey, Royal Small Arms F. actory, Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 

Farnley, Esq. : “ I never before met an article thatso completely 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I 
have tried many, a Glass se by 80. Jmuch power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The * We have carefully tried 
it at an 800-yard rifle range aga fm all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of thos se 
= sent, although they had cost more than four times its price. 

Notes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now start 
w ithe sut such an indisp »ensable companion to a pleasure trip ?”” 

The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 
G asses, respecti ively bearing the registered trade-marks, ** Sa- 
lom,” * agi and “ Hythe,” are only to be had direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent- em, LONDON 


No Ag raivhe of any kind anywhere. 


PDHEN VIX FIRE OFFICE.—_REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
1S NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or nome: 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard- — and Charing Cross, 
July, 1866 


















ALUA NCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Ofice-1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Capital £5,000,000 sterling. 

FIRE and LIFE Assurances at Home and Abroad arranged on 
moderate terms and liberal conditions. 

Infiuential Agents required in districts w eo the Company is 
not represented. ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 

Notrt.—The RENEWAL RECEIPTS for miONamaéas are 
now ready. 





£250, 000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


ACCIDENTS C oF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY PASSEN GERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0001 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J.V TAN, Secretary. 


Gun LIFE ~ ASSUR ANCE ‘SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 














The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-estab lished Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy- -holder, 


N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court as well as at the Chief Office 


in Threadneedle-street, 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 





_| HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821, 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed ge 2 Re MILLIONS. 





Total invested Funds, aig se . £2,750,000 
Total ppc upwards of . on 320,000 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIV EN, that. FIRE POLICIES, 


which WXPTRE at MICHAELM AS must be & RENEWED within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the pied ent | "s Agents, 
bag the Kingdom, otherwise they become v 
+ — Insurances now have the benetit of the Reve cep Duty of 
8. 6 
For ooo ll and other information apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON-CLOTH 
OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers all over the World. 
Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea.- 
NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, EC; 10, 
Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold:street, Liv erpool. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman, Only of T. H. FILMER 
& SON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32 and_ 28, 
Berners-street, and 34 and 35, Charles-street, Oxford- -street, W. 


An Illustrated Priced List free on application. 

















ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON & CO. MANUFACTURERS, 
63, New Earl-street, oe) 
$4. Bread-street, } London, E.C. 
5, George-square, GLASGOW; 2, Goree Piazzas, LIV ERPOOL. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, dl. 10s. per half-hhd. or Tol. per hhd., duty 








pal 

This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of caer age to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and De wsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DR AUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete with tap and went pee 
The Wine should be ept ina cool place an the consumption 
be moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT, for the im- 
mediate production of Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies, manu- 
factured on the Establishments of Robert Tooth, Esq., of Sydney, 
Australia, may now be obtained of the Consignees, ALLEN & 
HANBURYS, Plough-court, Lombard-street, London. — This 
Extract contains the solub le constituents of thirty times its 
weight of fresh meat. It is nutritious, convenien t, economical, 
unaltered by time or climate. 2-oz. pots, 28. 6d. i-D. jars, 98. 6d.; 
1-lb. jars, 18s. 











et & 2 DS..0 WN & Cc O. 
£ CABINET-MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE-AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of Cabinet Furniture 
and Decorative Upholstery, sent free per post, or given on ap pplica- 
tion. The Stock, corresponding to the ist, is marked in 
Figures, and comprises 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 

In new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry C ‘loths, French 
and Silk Damasks, &c. is Department is also enriched with 
the latest Parisian Novelties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports 





Good Solid Dining-room Sets, in Mahogany and Oak. 
Tron and Brass Bedstesa vds in great variety. 

The new patent Spring Mattrass — stands alone for cheapness 
and comfort. 

The Bedding is all made on the Premises, and under personal 
inspection. 

Their famous polished Pine Bed-room Suits demand special 
attention. 

Extract from the Builder. 

“We were shown a short time since a bed-room fitted up by an 
Earl for his own occasional occupation at the sea-side, in which 
every piece of furniture, save the iron bedstead, was made of the 
white wood in question. Dressing-table, w: ashstand, drawers, 
towel-rails, and chairs, were : otless as the crest of the waves 
beating on the shore, and the very height of cleanliness seemed 


a 
mano The STOCK of CARPETS 

Is one of the choicest in London, embracing eat Velvet Pile, 
Brussels, Kidder, Felts, 

Floor-cloth, Kamptlicon, Linoleum, and Cork C anon, cut, fitted, 
d laid down to any size and plar 

Foraighing Drapery of every description: 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and “English Chintzes, 
&e. 


The STOCK of HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
Is well worthy the attention of Clubs, Hotels, and large Con- 
sumers, who will be treated with on most liberal terms. 
ATKINSON & Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE- ROAD, LONDON, 


O CHARITABLE DONORS, the Managers 
of Public Institutions, Asylums and Homes. 

The Lace tay circumstances of this year, the late monetar, 
crisis, and the pees depression of the markets, in the mids’ 
of which ATKINSON & Co. made large cash purch: ases, enable 
them now to offer Siete at advantages in abe supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, an STINGS, besides 
every description of material for warm W: i. ws Clothing.’ 

ATKINSON & Co. 
193, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208 and 210,4 os 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
7) MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
+, will be CLOSED on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the Ist 
and 3nd of October, and RE-OPENED as usual on WEDN 
DAY MORNING, the 3rd of October, at 7 o’clock. 
E. MOSES & SON, 
Rady -made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, } ae =A ana Shoe Makers, and 
neral Outfi 
“a DON cee 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 5: 87 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford- street ; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 138, Tottenham Court- road; 533, Euston- 
COUNTRY BRANCH. 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


FIELD’S 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES 
: (The Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 


Tn all sizes, from 1s. per Ib. upwards. 
To be had of all Dealers. 


[HE SHILLING CANDLESof the SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, 


Transparent as Paraffine. 


MARBLE SPERM, 
White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
J.C. & J. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 


aed =~ PATENT SAFES— 


the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 


CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; Lord- 
coos, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and *Wolver. 

ampton. 


ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

WO & SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 

ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 

pest possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxfor stree 


V ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 

og ee Pe of the “ SMEE’s SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUC ATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER, Sagaingt secant ene and infringements, preserving 
somewhat the appearance of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advantages 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL Exu1sition, 1862, and 
aoe be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respec! table Bedding 

Warehousemen and ay Dhoisterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Seren . — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLER, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 

steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


GAUCE—_LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
*yk Sold W holesale. ha for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; ae by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


HE” Sauce (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S 

DIGESTIVE).—Delicious with every dish. Wholesale 
and Export by A. S. Btocker, Lamb’s Conduit-street; Barclay & 
Sons, Batty & Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Cham- 
bers, Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for ‘* The” Sauce. 





























: 














“ Purity AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
¢.°+ MAN’S STARC i. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 
Great ExHrsitions oF 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
Dvusuin EXHIBITION OF 1865. 

Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 

J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STA RC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USER. 

















i\' APPIN. WEBB & CO. S CUTLERY. —_ 
ang Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear 
eel. Table Cheese Carv 

| Knives. | Knives. ne. 

32 in. balance white, per - =. 0d. 128. Od. 6s. Od. 

4in. strong .. oo 208. Od. 15s. Od. 78. Od. 

4in. strong = 258. Od. 88. Od. 98. Od. 

4 in. full stre | B49. Od. | 243. Od. | 10s. 6d. 

Round handle, silver ferules | | doa. Od. 308. Od. 138. Od. 





Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


Address MAPPIN, WEBB & Co. 77 oat 78, Oxford-street, 
or 71 and 72, Cornhil. 


ims OCEAN. ST. LEGER OF. 1866. 


What Lord Lyon was to his Owner was the Taeping to her 
Captain, viz., 
WINNER OF THE RACE, 

having distanced all Competitors, as 

THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
have invariably done in their choice and their sale of 

FINE NEW SEASON’S TEAS, 

now selling at Importer’s prices. 


Warehouses—9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S-CHURCHYARD. 
Fey's CHOCOLATE—Medal, London, 1851. 








FRY’ CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York,1853. 


Frys CHOCOLATE—Medal, Paris, 1855. 
LONDON, 1802. DUBLIN, 1865. 


8S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 

e distinguished by uniform public approbation for upwards 

of a Century. Their various descriptions are adapted both for 
Eating and for the Table. 


Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
Bristol and London. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “* Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 1b. packets. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking Opera and safe. It 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared by a patent p’ Bryce 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING & Co. 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &. 


pereoe, J: 








J. W., by Special Appointment to 
R.H. ‘the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





BENSON'S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


BENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 


Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BENSON, Op Bonp-strEET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 


NV ETCALFE, BING SLEY & Co. ’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brashe, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
nges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 22. per bo box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD- STREET. 


AUTUMN COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA AND INFLUENZA, 
Are speedily cured by the Use of 


PENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR, 
prepared from the Recipe of the late C. SPENCER, Esa, ag 
Surgeon, &c., Salford, deservedly celebrated as the most 
successful Practitioner i in all Pulmonary A ffections. 


Opinion and Testimonial received from the Churchwarden of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, in the City of L: poses “a. 
un 


= ha gg have been troubled with a bad cough ae many 
is A friend sent me a bottle of your SPENCER’S PUL- 
TONIC. ELIXIR, and I have received so much benefit from its 
se that I am desirous of writing my best recommendation in 
favour of this excellent medicine. 
“* Please send me eo a 28. 9d. bet, and receive cash. 











“*1Lam, yours faithful Wittram Mark Ciark, 
“ Churchwa: a of christ Church, Newgate- street, 
“* Messrs. - men the City of London.” 


rane-court, Fleet-street.”” 

Prepared om great care by the Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & 
CO., 8, Crane-court, Fleet- street. London. ay | be had of = 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom, in Bottles of 1s. 14d. am 
28. 9d. each, 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 38. 6d. post free. 


M®: HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
LEET-! STREET, has introduced an  BETIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEE TH, fixed without 
springs wires, or ligatures. They so Me. resemble the natu- 
eth, — not to be ap ange from the originals by the 
ce ph bserver ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever beto reused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are perfect 
palatable forms for administering this mopuine comeay top 
Seuuen. ~ Manufactured by T. MORSUN & SON, 31, aan 1%, 
UTHAMPTON-ROW, Russell-square, London, W.C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 3s., 5s. and 108. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d, and 4s. 6d. each. 
Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 2¢., 38. 6d. and 68, 6d. each. 














NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, anda gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine- Merchants, 
Jonfectioners, and others, at 308. & dozen. 


Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
WwW Wholesale Agents, E E. Lewis & Co. W orcester. 


The POPE’S HEL ALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
—Cure N 413.—“ Rome, July 2ist, 1866.—The health of 
the Holy Father is excellent, especially since aes ont m4 
other remedies he has confined himself tor joven. Gos Du Barry 
Revalenta Arabica Food, which has produced a mec 
beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise 
a de eae food too highly. .’—From the Gazette du Midi, 
uly 25 


pe BARRY’S delicious, health- muhoring: Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, re refreshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fift 
times its cost in other remedies, curing dyspepsia (indigestion), 
constipation, me yee hlegm, debility, consumption, nervous, 
bilious, liver and stomach complaints, low spirits, as proved by 
yer cases which had been vonsidered hopeless en cee Eat at 
Ilb. 28. 9d. ; 2lb. 4s. 6d. ; 121b. 228,—D Co. 77, 
REGENT. STREET, London ; aul Grocers and aa 











THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very 
latest fashion. Observe the name, “ Tuomson,” and the Trade 
Mark “ A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 


NSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
yom Treatment of Connemption, Pte ¢ the Nag 
Paani Cough, General Debility, om of Appa tite, & 
upsof Hy pophosphite of Lime, Iron, re | y te 
Pus of Hypophosphite of Quinine She of lateenenn: prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Headache, ‘Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion; and as 
a mild a — it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 


Peers 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that ‘‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 











ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UN bygex re! o> 4 ICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d 
Manufactured by J. ¢ &: rt UPPER MARSH, 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, o or Chandler. 


ILE and INDIGESTION “Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections 
are speedily removed by the use of 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, 3 in Boxes at ls. 1 dd., 28. 22. od., 4s. 6d. and 11s, 





DR. DE JONGH’ s 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, and DEBILITY of ADULTS and 
CHILDREN. 

Pronounced by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHFR — 

, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
~— = ‘op by. ee Chantinte throughout the world, 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.O. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 
The Fourth Thousand. 
GREAT 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, 


BASIN of the NILE, ae EXPLOR: ATIONS of the oo 


SOURCES. By Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, 
F.R.G. rn ‘Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations, and a Chromo-lithograph 
Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, y 
Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28 
** It would be difficult to overrate the 1 ioecaaaae and the tc 
and varied interest of this work.”—T7im 


The Completion of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 


IST. PAUL'S 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the | 


University of Cambridge, and WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. IX., 
completing the Work. 
Contents :—Antony and Cleopatra—Cymbeline — Pericles —and 
the Poems. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- | 


SPEARE. Edited by WM. G. CLARK, M.A., and WM. 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 41. l4s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 

LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 

IRISH CELTS. Collected and Arranged by PATRICK 
KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


The PRINCE'S PROGRE 
Poems. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. With Two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 


A PAINTER’S 
I. England—IlI. Scotland—I II. France. By PHILIP GIL- 
BERT HAMERTON. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 
A Second Edition of 


ST. PAUL'S 


TIANS. A Revised acre with Introduction, Notes, and Dis- 
sertations. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. Second Editien, 
revised, with Additions. 8yvo. cloth, 128. 


A Second Edition, revised, of 


A HISTORY of the CANON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CEN- 
DUBEES. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D. Crown 
8vo. 108. 


The Twelfth Thousand, with a New Preface, of 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
The Tenth Edition, carefully revised, of 


NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR 
LORD. By R.CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

A New and ioe Edition of 


SERMONS. By the Rey. W. Arcner 
BUTLER, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin, viz. 

Vol. I. SERMONS, DOCTRIN ALand PRACTICAL. Edited, 
with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by THOMAS Woob: 
WARD, M.A. With Portrait. Seventh Edition. 8yo. cloth, 
price 83. 

Vol. Il. A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. Edited by J. A. 
JEREMIE, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Fifth Edition. 8syo. 
cloth, 78. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE. 
MISTRY. By HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S., Professor of Che- 


mistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and C oe Frontispiece of the Solar Spectra. 


18mo. cloth, price 48. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. _ By 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, ge a al. With nume- | 


rous Illustrations. 18mo. cloth price 4s. 


LESSONS in 
BOTANY. With nearly 200 me mee by D. OLIVER, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. 18mo. cloth, price 4 

On the UNDULATORY THEORY of 


OPTICS. a et ed a nee ues = Students in the University. 
By GEORGE ID M.A., Astronomer-Royal. 
A New Edition, oom = doth, (o - 63. 6d. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 
a Story of Two ca. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 1vol. 
crown 8yo. cloth, price 

By the same Author, 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
RAVENSHOE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 62. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
(Forming Part of MeeniDges ema Series of Popular 
orks. 


CAMP. In Three Books. | 


A SHILLING BOOK of 


SS, and Other | 


| L—The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN | 
EPISTLE to the GALA- 





ELEMENTARY | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS in the PRESS. 
'The ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 


English Accentuated a re ‘by Sir JOHN F. W. 
HERSCHEL, Bart. K.H. M.A. F.R.S. &c. Extra demy 8vo. 
beautifully printed on toned paeee, with Vignette, after the 
antique, by Jeens. [Nearly ready. 


The FOUNT: AIN of YOUTH. 
mee from the Dan E 
LE by HUMP any Ww ILLIAM FRIELAND, late M.P. 
for e thichester. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


EPISTLE. to the PHI- 
LIPPIANS; with Tajeodnetion, Notes, and Dissertations. 
By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the FOUR GOSPELS. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo 

ny early ready. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by Professor MASSON. 2 vols. 8vo. Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare. 

NEW TES- |} 


TAMENT HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. (Nearly ready. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two | 
BROTHERS. New Edition, with new Preface, and Portraits. 
[Just ready. 


GLOBE EDITIONS. 
(Uniform with the Globe Shakespeare.) 


MILTON. Edited by Professor MASSON. 


IIl.—The POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BURNS. 
III.—The POETICAL WORKS of SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 


TIONS. By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for BE- 


GINNERS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. 
[Just ready. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By 


I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. [Just ready.” 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITH- 


METIC, in Four Parts. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
18mo. Un a few days. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By Rev. 
8. PARKINSON, B.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[In a few days. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay 
on the Province and Foundations of the Theory of Proba- 
bility, with special reference to its Application to Moral and 
Social Subjects. By the Rev. J. VENN, M.A. [Just ready. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 18mo. [Just ready. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- | 


MAR. Ly H. J. ROBY, M.A., Under-Master of Dulwich 


College Upper School; late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of | 
St. John’s Vollege, Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and | 


enlarged. [Just ready. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited | 


by J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.C.P. Lond., Holme 


Professor of Clinical Medicine in University College. Physi- | 


cian to University College Hospital, and to the National 
Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. 
Voirme II. will contain— 
I. DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
II. DISEASES of the RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 
III. DISEASES of the CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 
To be completed in three volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, price 25s. now ready. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application. 





16, BEDFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Trans- | 
f FREDERIK PALUDAN MUL- | 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
Educational Works for Colleges and 
Schools, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 


— patho arent for SCHOOLS. 11th Edition, 
uare 12mo. 73 


| —"GREEK- ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
| WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. strongly bound, 4s. 
LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Mar. 
ginal References, &c. 18mo cloth,3s. Large paper for Mar- 
ginal Notes, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. Half morocco, 12s. 
| MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Fceap. 8vo. 
cloth, 28. 
| VETUS'T TESTAMENTU M, GRACE, ex VER- 
SION.® SEPTUAGINTA. Swale, 18mo. cloth, ‘4s. 
| SOPHOCLIS TRAGCDL#E, cum COMMEN.- 
TARIIS G. DINDORFII. Third Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 


21s. Each Play, separately, 2s. 6d. The Text only, square 
Lae ys ‘Each Play, 6d. Jones’s Notes on Edipus Ty- 
ZESCHYLUS, cum NOTIS et SCHOLIA. 
ae ag 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12. 10s. 6d. The Text separately, 
5a. 
HOMERI ILIAS, ex rec. Dindorfii. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
od ODYSSEA DINDORFII. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
: ITA GRACA DINDORFILI. 2 vols. 
15 


“ARI {STOPHAN ‘ES, cum Annot. et Schol. Din- 
ARISTOTELIS OPERA, Bekkeri, 11 vols, 


8vo. cloth, 27.19%. Each volume to be had separately, 5s. 6d. 
| DEMOSTHENES S, cum Annot. et Schol. Din- 
dorfii. 9 vols. 47. 139. The Text separately, 2. 28. 
— H Ae Ley ATION IS LEXICON, ed. Din- 
dorf. 2 vol 
DINDORF. METRA AISCHYLI SOPHO. 
Chas, BURIPIDIS et ARISTOPHANIS DESCRIPTA. 
| PLATO, PHILEBUS, revised Text and English 
| Notes. * Boake. 8vo. cloth, 73. 64 
THEZTETUS, revised Text and English 
Notes. Campbell. 8vo. cloth, 
| SCHELLER’S LATIN ‘LEXICON. Riddle. 
Folio, cloth 
BACON'S NO OVUM ORGANUM, with English 
Notes. By G. KITCHIN. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GRA®CA. Din- 


raat accedunt Annotationes. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 


-_- “EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum Annotationibus. 
Dindorf. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— IN gp tng Cc VRE, cum Annotationibus. 

Yintorf. S8vo. cloth 

— MEMOR ABILIA SOCRATIS. Dindorf. 
8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 

WILLIAMS'S NALOPAKHYANAM. Story 
of Nala; the Sanskrit Text, with a Copious Vocabulary, 
Grammatical Analysis, and Tairodvietion: 8vo. cloth, 153. 

— ~GRARMAS of the SANSKRIT LAN- 

Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 138. 
SUMMER'S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 8vo. cloth, 288. 

PRICE’S TREATISE on the DIFFEREN- 

aa AL CALCULUS. ‘ol. I. 8vo. Second Edition, 14s. 6d, 
hae AS Second Edition, 8a. Vol. IIL. 8yo. 148, 6d. Vol. IV. 


EUCLID. SCHEMATA GEOMETRICA ex 
aves LIDE et ALIIS. TABULIS XNEIS EXPRESSA, 
— EN UN CIATIONS of the PROPOSITIONS 
ee Books I.—VI. and XII. Feap. 8vo. limp 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


| oneetat ueavecies 
| 1. CHEMISTRY for STU DENTS. By A. W. 
} WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
| University College, London. C rown 8vo. cloth, price 78. Gd, 
| 








Also: SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in ‘ CHE- 
MISTRY for STUDENTS.’ By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. sewed, price 6d. 

2.GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DE- 
| FECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning. and Quantity ; embrao- 
ing all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with ne to 
the Passages in which they are found. sy VEITCH. 
| oe Revised Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 616 pag res, price 
} 83. 60 

3. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 
| With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By BALFOUR 
} STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S., Director of the Observatory at 


| Kew. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. [Just ready. 


| Books in Preparation in this Series, 

IN CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, LAW, PHY- 
| SICAL SCIENCE, ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA. 
| TURE, MODERN LANGUAGES, &e. 

Also, a Series of English Classics. 
Designed to eet the wants of Students in Las ae siterature ; 


under the Superintendence of the Rev. J. 5. SR, M.A. 
of Queen's College, Oxford, and Professor of Fowlish Literature 


at King’s College, London. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; 
And Published for the 7 by MACMILLAN & CO. 
ondon. 
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Editorial Communications should be a addressed t to “The Editor”—Adverti 





ts and B 





Letters to “The Publisher mat the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
of Middlesex ; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellin 


on-street, in said county, 
1966. 


Printed by James Hotmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew. in the count; 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scortaxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InELanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 29, 
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